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Nice discriminations are trouble- 
some. It is so much easier to say 
that a thing is black than to discrim- 
inate the particular shade of brown, 
blue or green to which it really 
belongs. It is so much easier to 
make up your mind that your neigh- 
bor is good-for-nothing than to enter 
into all the circumstances that would 
oblige you to modify that opinion. 
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THE JOINT OPERATION OF FAMILY HELPING 
AGENCIES IN BOSTON’ 


WILLIAM H. PEAR 
General Agent, Boston Provident Association 


presentation here of the story of organ- 

ized family helping service in Boston, it 
is perhaps to be found in the example it may 
offer of (1) effective interaction between 
private agencies in the conduct of case work ; 
(2) interaction between private agencies and 
public tax-supported departments making 
their work supplementary; and (3) the de- 
velopment of the case work laboratory with 
its second objective—service to community, 
along with the old service to beneficiary. 

I shall try, by the use of actual case 
stories, to illustrate the first two points and 
then will give instances of the use of case 
material for preventive and constructive 
purposes. 

(And before proceeding let me explain 
that while this paper deals with the work of 
the agencies called “family helping” I am not 
unmindful of the fact that some of the best 
family helping case work in our community 
is done by agencies specializing in child help- 
ing. A general recognition of this fact is 
due—if not overdue. ) 

In order to present the picture in a proper 


I there is any special warrant for the 


*An address given at the National Conference 
of Social Work, Division on Organization of 
Social Forces, Denver, June 12, 1925. 


light it seems necessary to set it over against 
a background of local conditions and facts. 


Background 

According to the latest census (1920), 
Boston proper is a city of 748,060 persons 
set down in the midst of a group of resi- 
dential suburbs, making a metropolitan dis- 
trict of forty municipalities. Thus it hap- 
pens that the effective community concern of 
many of its most influential citizens is di- 
verted to the suburban towns where they 
reside; or at best their interest is divided. 

One-third of our people are foreign born, 
while a second third are of foreign parent- 
age. Of the foreign born there are 57,000 
Irish, 59,000 English and Canadian, 38,000 
Italian, 38,000 Russian, and smaller groups 
of various nationalities making 46,000. 
Native born whites number 181,000 and 
there are 16,350 negroes. The number of 
persons over sixty-five years of age is 
33,100; the number under eighteen, 231,491. 

Census returns show that, of 164,785 
families in the city, 80 per cent live in 
rented homes and rents are very high even 
in outlying sections. In old Boston, with 


land values forced up by encroaching busi- 


ness, there is still more congestion and many 
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Budget $13,494, 763 
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of the early dwellings have remained in 
various stages of decay to become features 
of Boston’s outstanding tenement house 
problem. These, with the newer tenement 
houses of cheap construction in crowded 
sections of the old city, house colonies of the 
newer comers from foreign lands. In such 
quarters they are near their fellow country- 
men and often within easy reach of the fac- 
tories or shops where they work. Indeed, 
such is the attraction of these little com- 
munities that there are all too many instances 
of Italian farm laborers working in the mar- 
ket gardens eight or ten miles out of town 
but preferring to live in the crowded city. 
Our agencies well understand the problems 
that grow out of these poor housing condi- 
tions and from time to time have lent their 
support to legislative measures for their 
improvement. 

Boston’s industries are well diversified, 
wages are usually fair and, generally speak- 
ing, workers have the protection afforded by 
well advanced state legislation. 

There is a workmen’s compensation law, 
a minimum wage law and a law limiting the 
hours of work for women and children. 

Health conditions in Boston will compare 
favorably with those of other large cities. 
There are substantial provisions for hospital 
treatment and for home nursing of the sick, 
and both public and private agencies for the 
prevention of tuberculosis are active. But, 


notwithstanding all this, illness is the factor 
which appears most often in our case work: 
year in and year out. 

Such is the field in which Boston’s 250 
social agencies work. And before under-| 
taking to describe the family helping work 
itself, it is well to get our perspective by 
seeing its relation to the whole of Boston’s 
charitable effort. Chart I shows this quanti- 
tatively. It shows a total charity budget of 
private service of thirteen and a half millions 
with (1) sources of support, (2) the various 
types of service in proportion, and (3) the 
number of agencies engaged in each type of 
service. 

The Family Helping Group 

Having thus seen the relation of the part} 
to the whole, the next step is to present the 
makeup of the family service group, which 
includes twenty-seven private agencies and 
two public departments—tax-supported ; for 
Boston has a system of out-door relief anda) 
Mothers’ Aid law administered by the Over-' 
seers of the Public Welfare, while public! 
aid is given to soldiers and their families} 
through a second department, the Soldiers’ 
Relief. 

(It is to be noted that in certain of these 
twenty-seven private agencies family helping 
is one of various functions, and the agency 
may be classed in “ Miscellaneous ” or othet 


groups. ) 
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CHART II 
Make-up oF THE Famity Hetprinc Group 


pris Two Public Departments and Twenty-seven 
Com ad Private Societies 
1923-24 











DEPARTMENTS 6; nits Ameen of ot 
LIC J : nits elie, 
rem ttl. Overseers of the Public 
SE ccncsntadeans ,081 $1,286,326. 
2. Soldiers’ Relief Depart- 
rare 4,485 276,883. 
9,566 $1,563,209. 
VATE SOCIETIES: 
‘= GENERAL WELFARE AND 
RELIEF AGENCIES: 
ttl. Family Welfare Society.. 3,315 $58,117. 
tt2. Boston Provident Associa- 
Ml. Ghenesveteciecen’ 1,913 43,199. 
tt3. Roxbury Charitable Soc. 
(united with 2)....... 
B. RELIGIOUS GROUP AGEN- 
CIES: 
t4. St. Vincent de Paul So- 
Me acces dina danas se 6,841 61,515. 
*t5. Jewish Charities, Federa- 
iT  (htcekanee’ dani 2,802 52,091. 
6. Roxbury Ladies’ Aid— 
DE. atiendsaen wane 1,200 19,917. 
+7. Episcopal Charitable So 
Ge stncockiséecaves 68 7,160. 
*t8. Episcopal City Mission... 8,689. 
S79. = Missionary Society— 
‘ongregational ....... 9,063. 
G PASTORAL or AGEN- 
¢f10. German Aid Society..... 213 1,537. 
11. British Charitable Society. 182 1,568. 
12. Charitable Irish Society.. 25 1,375. 
+13. Scots’ Charitable Society. 200 2,200. 
t14. Women’s Auxiliary of 
Scots’ Charitable...... 33 1,855. 
15. Swiss Benevolent Society. 5 118. 
Dz. INDUSTRIAL GROUP AGEN- 
16. Boston Leather Trade 
Benevolent Society... . 7 2,566. 
17. Oliver Ditson Society— 
for musicians......... 20 1,970, 
18. Shaw Fund for Mariners’ 
SE nsceuss duced 11 1,655. 
E. rEnsnOns GROUP AGEN- 
19. Boston Fatherless and 
Widows’ Society...... 167 14,618. 
+20. Howard Benevolent So- 
eae eh ea dh oats 625 24,992, 
+21. The idows’ Society in 
ME Na diecaceheece 134 18,919. 
*t22. Home for Aged Men— 
r_ << ere 52 15,408. 
*t23. Home for Aged Women— 
SS =e 108 13,270. 
*24. Home for Aged Colored 
Women—outside aid... 50 4,060. 
F. MISCELLANEOUS: 
25. American Invalid Aid So- 
ciety of Boston....... 214 1,594. 
*+26. Salvation Army (relief 
WEED css'o4 caneantane 2,872(?) 6,902. 
*+27. Volunteers of America... 2,475 10,454. 
23,532 $384,812. 





* Family help only one phase of work. 
t Housed in Welfare puilfing. 
t Uses the Social Service Exchange. 





Chart II gives indication of the substantial 
measure of this public aid, which is virtually 
an underwriting of assistance to the needy 
in so far as it may not be covered by private 
help. It is a feature of much importance; 
for with this disbursement of over a million 
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and a half of public out-relief, the group of 
private agencies face a more limited but no 
less interesting task. They turn their atten- 
tion more to service and to the service of 
special groups; to experiments; filling the 
gaps ; supplementing and rendering the work 
as a whole more elastic than it could be 
otherwise. 

Of course it is hardly necessary to point 
out that no such result would be possible 
without the closest contact and co-operation 
between public and private agencies. The 
question of the division of the task is always 
an open one, and is subject to routine peri- 
odical discussion between the executives of 
the various departments. Furthermore we 
depend upon the Social Service Exchange 
as a first essential. 


Social Service Exchange 


This Exchange of ours, which is still 
operated and underwritten by the Family 
Welfare Society—only 15 per cent of the 
cost, I am ashamed to say, being contributed 
by agencies using it—is housed in the city’s 
Public Welfare Building. Here also are the 
Family Welfare Society, the St. Vincent de 
Paul Society, and the Provident Association 
with its allied agencies, the Industrial Aid 
Society and the Co-operative Workrooms. 
The two latter supply a free placement serv- 
ice to handicapped men and women respec- 
tively; and the Co-operative Workrooms 
give workshop training to women and pro- 
vide home work opportunities for “ shut 
ins.” 


Co-operation of Family, Friends, and Spe- 
cialized Agencies 

In viewing the work of this group of 
family helping agencies, two facts should 
be kept in mind. (1) That any family is 
likely to have its natural sources of succor— 
relatives, friends, church, etc——helpers we 
are accustomed to turn to in our case work, 
but the value and extent of whose help we 
may nevertheless fail to realize. Its spon- 
taneity and kindliness and true generosity 
make a chapter we are apt to leave out of 
the story of the city’s charity; and any such 
summary of charitable assistance as is here 
given necessarily omits the substantial aid 
from these sources, which there is no way 
of estimating. We only begin where they 
reach their limits. 
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And (2) there is the part taken by the 
agencies co-operating with us to bring in 
some specialized service. For example, in 
one of the cases which I may cite there 
entered at various points: the Psychopathic 
Hospital, for observation and diagnosis of 
mentality ; the Legal Aid Society, for court 
action to protect a mother and children; the 
Children’s Aid Society, for temporary care 
of the children; the Co-operative Work- 
rooms, for training and placement in re- 
munerative employment; and the Boston 
Dispensary, for medical attention. 


In all this varied service it is quite pos- 
sible to proceed without duplication, each 
agency taking its part according to a definite 
plan which, when necessary, is made a mat- 
ter of case conference. Indeed the bi-weekly 
“ Difficult Case’ conference is a matter of 
routine with the Family Welfare Society 
and the Provident Association; and repre- 
sentatives of the Jewish Federation and the 
Overseers of the Public Welfare commonly 
join in the discussions. Difficult cases in- 
volving industrial placement are considered 
by another such committee which is con- 
ducted by the Federation of Placement 
Work. 

Families in need of slight assistance may 
be helped by their friends in the industrial 
or racial agencies of Groups D or C. Those 
in Group B are able to do more. If Jewish, 
they or their friends will commonly apply 
to the Jewish district station where thorough- 
going aid and service may be had. If Roman 
Catholic and the need is not too extensive, 
St. Vincent de Paul conferences in the dif- 
ferent parishes will visit and help, or the 
Catholic Charitable Bureau may cover the 
need through some depzertment of their ex- 
tensive organization. 

The Group A agencies, however (until 
recently five in number but now reduced by 
combinations to two—the Family Welfare 
Society and the Provident Association), 
accept any family needing assistance and 
take entire charge up to the limit of their 
capacity. Of Jewish cases they are called 
upon to take but few because of the willing- 
ness of the Jewish Federation to take care 
of Jewish people. But all others are accepted 
and are helped, though it may be with the 
incidental co-operation of the various de- 
nominational agencies. 





The Family Welfare Society and Provi- 
dent Association together carry on a case 
service which may be said to be dove. 
tailed. The former has district offices in 
various parts of the city, conducts local case 
conferences, and uses volunteer visitors; it 
does not hold pre-collected relief funds, 
The Provident Association, which is the 
older, was organized as a relief society and 
does hold such funds. Its service is ren- 
dered entirely by a paid staff in which 
changes are not frequent. In many instances 
its relief funds are used in cases carried by 
the other society, whose district secretaries 
will then report to the case supervisor of 
the Provident Association who follows and 
helps to shape case plan and procedure. Let 
me illustrate by brief case citations. 

I will first cite a case where the necessary 
assistance is given by a private society, 
though at first referred to the city’s Public 
Welfare Department : 


Police Officer Murray is accosted one morning | 


by Jones, a promising young man of 27 years, 
living on his beat. Jones has a wife and two 
little ones and has been out of work for several 
weeks; his scant savings are used up and the 
rent is due. He can’t find work and neither he 
nor his wife has relatives to turn to. What is 
he to do? The officer advises him to apply to 
the Overseers of the Public Welfare. He goes 
to them, but when their inquiry at the Exchange 
shows that the family has never before been 
registered they at once confer with the Provident 
Association to see if a private agency’s help may 
not tide the family over this emergency. This 
is quickly agreed to; the family is visited; assist- 
ance, which the man wishes to consider a loan, 
is given; and within three weeks work is found 
through our public employment bureau. 


As distinct from the foregoing type let 
me next call attention to those where long 
continued unemployment involves a load too 
heavy for the private agencies to carry. 
These are helped by the Overseers so far as 
to cover actual food, rent, and fuel require- 
ments, and for this aid the men are required 
to work two days a week in the City’s Wood 
Yard, being allowed the other four days of 
the week to seek employment. On these 
four days they must present themselves at 
the Boston Municipal Employment Bureau 
with which the Overseers have established 
a checking system to ascertain whether the 
men are actually looking for work. 


Here a very interesting problem arises: 
There was recently an opening for some 
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laborers on a construction job in a suburb 
and 40 of those on the aided list were offered 
the work. Only two accepted. The rest 
felt that the hours were long and that the 
50 cents an hour which they were to receive 
would amount to little more than their aid 
through the Overseers. The Board of Over- 
seers then authorized a flat 25 per cent cut 
in all aid to families of the unemployed and 
now query whether they would be justified, 
where a man refuses a job which they feel 
satisfied he can do, to refuse further relief 
unless the wife takes out a warrant for non- 


support. ae 
The next is a case which illustrates co- 


operation between public department and 
private agency. 


The Macbeth family was referred to the Provi- 
dent Association by the employer of the oldest 
boy; Mr. Macbeth was seriously ill in a hospital 
while Mrs. Macbeth was approaching confinement 
and was in a critical condition owing to a serious 
heart complication. There were six children and 
the mother needed the aid and sustaining helpful- 
ness which the visitor quickly supplied. Not long 
after, Mr. Macbeth died and then the baby came; 
and after Mrs. Macbeth had recovered, Mothers’ 
Aid of $20 weekly was given her by the Overseers 
of the Public Welfare. This with the $12 weekly 
earned by the oldest boy should have made up an 
adequate income. 

But matters have gone badly with the family. 
Mrs. Macbeth has never been well since her con- 
finement; the little baby has had a hard struggle 
for life; measles has been epidemic among the 
younger children; a ten-year-old boy has been 
ill for over two months with rheumatism; and 
to crown all the oldest boy showed wayward 
tendencies and lost his work. In all the physical 
difficulties the family doctor has given almost 
unlimited attention without pay; Dr. Healy, in 
the Judge Baker Foundation, has offered expert 
psychological advice as regards the oldest boy; 
the church has furnished the Big Brother he 
needs and is now giving special diet for Jack 
who is ill with rheumatism; a social settlement 
has given vocational guidance for Edward. 

During all this time the Provident Association’s 
visitor has continued her oversight and has cor- 
related the work of the different helpers. She 
and the priest and the Overseers’ visitor—in this 
case a man—have had a clear understanding as 
to the part she was to take (that of guardian 
angel, Mrs. Macbeth declares); and from time 
to time when the pressure was greatest the society 
has supplied the services of a competent woman 
to lighten the mother’s burdens. 


Here is an instance where an application 
for Mothers’ Aid had been made to the 
Overseers, but an equity of more than $500 
in real estate was a bar. 


Mrs. Barbour, with three children to support, 
had applied for Mothers’ Aid when her husband 
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suffered a mental breakdown and was sent to 
the insane hospital with a very unpromising 
prognosis. Mr. Barbour had worked for some 
years at the Navy Yard; had earned good wages 
and had been buying a two-family house which 
was heavily mortgaged. However, the rental of 
one apartment covered interest on the first mort- 
gage, taxes, and water rates, leaving the interest 
on a small second mortgage to be covered; and 
though possession of this property gave the family 
a home for much less than they would have had 
to pay for rent, it made Mrs. Barbour ineligible 
to receive Mothers’ Aid. This was due to a 
very proper state regulation which in this case 
worked a hardship. The Overseers referred to 
the Provident Association and, since on study it 
seemed best for Mrs. Barbour to retain posses- 
= of the property, the private society accepted 
the case. 


Here is an example of a case carried 
jointly for a time by the Family Welfare 
Society and the Provident Association and 
later left with the Provident Association. 


Edna had been left an orphan while still a 
small child. She had been adopted by an aunt 
who later married, and, although Edna was totally 
deaf, she had led a happy life until she reached 
the age of twenty-eight. At that time her aunt 
died and her relations with her uncle, which had 
always been strained, became impossible. She 
soon left him and was picked up wandering about 
the streets by a kindly policeman who at first 
took her into his own home and later applied to 
the Family Welfare Society for help. 

The latter agency at once attempted to gauge 
the young woman’s physical and mental condition, 
boarding her meanwhile and asking the Provident 
Association to pay the board. As she proved to 
be normal both physically and mentally she was 
placed, at the suggestion of our supervisor, in 
the Co-operative Workrooms for training on the 
power-machine; an industry where her deafness 
is only a slight handicap. 

Meanwhile a certain Mrs. Cooper and daughter 
whom we knew—fine New England women in 
poor circumstances—were eager to rent a room in 
their apartment. They willingly took Edna into 
their family and at once became deeply interested 
in her. We agreed to pay her room rent, letting 
her use her small training pay of $7 weekly for 
her other needs. 

At this point the District Secretary of the 
Family Welfare Society suggested that, as Edna 
was living with a family known to us and work- 
ing in our allied agency’s workrooms, it might 
be well for our visitor to take sole charge. This 
has been done and the Family Welfare Society 
has withdrawn from the case. 


Co-operation between family helping and 
special aid agencies is shown in the fol- 
lowing : 


Moses Kazakian, a Syrian, had a wife who 
aspired to substitute American for Syrian ways 
and standards—but Moses did not. one day 
he sent his wife and four children to the motion 
pictures and moved the family belongings back 
to the Syrian quarter where his wife would be 
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under the watchful eye of his mother. But she 
did not follow him as he expected; instead she 
sought refuge with the children in the City Tem- 
porary Home. This was only the climax of 
fifteen years of domestic friction. Several times 
she had left him for what her friends thought 
good cause and once he had attempted suicide, 
thereafter spending several months in an insane 
hospital. 

The family agency in a neighboring town, which 
had stood by in several of these emergencies, and 
other social worker friends, in conference, ad- 
vised that no more efforts should be made to 
keep the home together. We, therefore, arranged 
with the Co-operative Workrooms for training 
on the power-machine for Mrs. Kazakian and 
temporary placement of the children by the Chil- 
dren’s Aid Association, the Provident Association 
paying one half the cost of board for the time 


being. 

Mrs. Kazakian had already consulted the Legal 
Aid Society regarding separation proceedings and 
when her case came up in Court, legal separation 
was granted and Mr. Kazakian was ordered to 
pay $7 weekly toward the support of the children. 
Mrs. Kazakian was soon placed in an excellent 
position as power-machine operator where she 
earns over $25 weekly. At present she and Mr. 
Kazakian between them are covering the cost of 
board and clothing for the children, but many 
problems yet remain to be solved. 


A Second Objective 


So much for case procedure and the inter- 
action of agencies in service to the bene- 
ficiary. There is today—taken for granted 
—a second objective in our work, viz., 
service to the community: an objective that 
is by no means secondary in importance. It 
involves the “ re-interpretation” of every 
case ; seeing each in terms of the significance 
of the causal factors involved and making 
available for constructive uses the material 
therein contained. 


Twenty-five years ago, in a report descrip- 
tive of the aims of a work which I was then 
directing, I made this statement: “ Besides 
the sympathetic treatment of the individual 
case, we believe that there should be a con- 
stant effort to discover the real causes of 
distress and the attempt to remove them.” 
This sounds rather trite today. At that time, 
that which impressed the group of workers 
in the Boston Children’s Aid Society more 
than anything else was the potential value 
of the facts buried in their case records; 
facts bearing on the causes of the troubles 
they were trying to alleviate ; facts regarding 
which an informed public ought to be greatly 
concerned. There was an impressive repeti- 
tion of certain causal factors, but with the 
pressure of the case work there seemed to 
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be no time and there was no laboratory 
method yet devised for handling them. A 
beginning had been made by cataloguing in 
a topical index certain special feature cases; 
but it did not go very far and revealed only 
feature and nothing of mass or weight of 
evidence. 

Ten years later the Boston Provident 
Association, then under my direction, had 
developed a system for making serviceable 
laboratory material of all its case records, 
each case jacket bearing a factor analysis 
which when checked revealed not the cause, 
but the presence of certain important factors 
in the situation. 


Legislative Action 


Soon it became possible to show interest- 
ing facts, and within a short time the first 
real fruits of our laboratory studies were 
presented to the public, not merely for read- 
ing, but for action. The assembling of all 
cases involving desertion and non-support 
and the subsequent study made by a group 
of executives (including the secretary of the 
Overseers of the Poor) led to the writing 
of a new state law on desertion and non- 
support. It is significant of method that 
this statute written by social workers was 
not presented to the legislature by them, but 
was offered by the Massachusetts Commis- 
sion on Uniform Legislation as their own, 
This body and the District Attorney of Suf- 
folk County jointly made the cause their 
own because of the impressive character of 
the facts presented. 

So far as I am aware, this was the first 
instance in our city of this sort of joint 
effort by our family helping organizations. 
Studies of certain types of cases by indi- 
vidual agencies there may have been; but 
here was concerted action by public and 
private agencies to produce material from 
a field which was the social worker’s own. 
Laboratory method made possible the mass- 
ing of evidence; and its convincing quality, 
with perhaps a bit of diplomacy added to 
persuade certain public officials to make the 
cause their own, gave the final result in a 
piece of preventive or, shall we say, con- 
structive legislation. 

A new law passed—but let no one infer 
that Boston’s social workers are deluded by 
the assumption that after the passage of a 
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helpful statute no further concern need be 
felt. Let me make this clear by relating one 
further instance of the use of the case- 
laboratory study as a means of checking up 
the failures or deficiencies in a useful law. 

Massachusetts for more than a year had 
had a Workmen’s Compensation law when 
our workers with families in need became 
keenly aware that there still followed in the 
train of industrial accidents much distress 
calling for charitable assistance. A confer- 
ence with the State Industrial Accident Board 
was followed by their request for case evi- 
dence; what was the nature of the needs 
uncovered by our case work? At what 
points was the law failing? How extensive 
were the appeals from families of injured 
workmen ? 

Again the laboratory yielded data, show- 
ing that 13 per cent of the year’s intake 
was made up of families where industrial 
accident or occupational disease was a factor. 
The cases were assembled and classified, and 
a report was made to the State Board indi- 
cating three points wherein the law failed 
to meet the need and giving the number of 
families in each of the three groups, with 
the citation of a typical case for each group. 

In this instance it may be noted that the 
social workers only presented the facts which 
they were qualified to give, without any 
accompanying argument which they might 
not have been qualified to give; also that 
the material given was taken by the State 
Board to the legislature to be used by them 
in advocating amendments to the law. 


Mothers’ Aid Law 

The description of Boston’s family help- 
ing group in legislative action should not 
be ended without brief reference to the part 
they took in the passing of a Mothers’ Aid 
Law in Massachusetts, in its effects one of 
the most momentous and far reaching of 
recently enacted statutes. 

In 1912 a Commission had been appointed 
by the Governor to investigate the need of 
state pensions for widows and in the fol- 
lowing year a report was filed recommending 
such a measure. Our own workers in the 


meantime had been examining case records, 
and extensive studies were made to discover 
how far economic pressure in the home had 
been a prime or sole cause of the removal 


of children from their mothers’ care. In 
the course of this examination we became 
convinced that not alone widows, but many 
other distressed mothers needed considera- 
tion. Furthermore it was clear that private 
charity could not begin to supply relief to 
any such extent as the public was demanding. 

The final outcome was the acceptance 
by the legislature of our alternative pro- 
posal; a statute written by a committee of 
social workers providing for aid to suit- 
able mothers with dependent children—not 
merely to widows. 

This Mothers’ Aid Law was a relief 
measure and it very properly gave to our 
local public welfare departments the ad- 
ministration of the aid. It called for relief 
that should be adequate, and it added the 
very important provision of state super- 
vision along with a sharing of the expense. 
But the feature that is, perhaps, of most 
interest to social workers is its explicit re- 
quirement of certain important case work 
standards. These were deliberately written 
in, and the law has not been without effect 
upon the entire relief administration of local 
public welfare departments. 

Twelve hundred and ninety-six of the 
4680 families aided last year by the Boston 
Overseers of the Public Welfare were 
Mothers’ Aid cases and to them was given 
$721,000 out of total relief disbursements of 
$1,286,000. Two hundred and three such 
families were added during the year and 
290 were discontinued, leaving 1006 at the 
close of the year. 


John Doe’s Budget 

There are uses other than legislative to 
which we have put our case material. It is 
sometimes given us to observe certain facts 
the revelation of which may serve to correct 
mistaken impressions on the part of the 
public. Here we have not only an oppor- 
tunity but an obligation, and it was such a 
situation which led to the publication of 
“ John Doe’s Budget.” 

It may be recalled that after the war, at 
the time money wages were rising to un- 
heard of figures, there was a ready assump- 
tion that workers generally had large surplus 
earnings ; that if they would they could save 
but that reckless expenditure was the rule. 
This feeling was quite pronounced in Boston 
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especially among our business men. Their 
question quite commonly asked was, “ What 
occasion is there for charity when there is 
plenty of work and wages are so high?” 

Of course it ought not to be necessary to 
have to explain that the size of prevailing 
wages is of little consequence to people who 
are too old or too sick to work; but when, 
moreover, the social worker knew the un- 
fairness of the assumption in the face of 
the fact that actual wages were not high and 
that the worker’s margin for emergencies 
was really scant, it seemed a matter of obli- 
gation as well as expediency to present the 
facts. 

The little seven page leaflet, “ John Doe’s 
Budget, The Wage Earner’s Margin,” made 
plain what living on five dollars a day meant 
for John and his family with their ordinary 
demands for rent, food, clothing, etc., at 
prevailing prices, and its reception was most 
interesting. It went to contributors and 
prospective givers, of course. But it went 
also to many large employers of labor, and 
that it proved enlightening was evidenced 
by the following incident: Among others 
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who received John Doe’s story was the 
president of one of the largest manufactur- 
ing concerns in New England whose name 
had never been conspicuous on the lists of 
supporters of our social agencies. This 
man’s response came in the form of an 
appreciative letter enclosing a substantial 
check and requesting a dozen copies to be 
sent to the superintendents of the company’s 
various plants. 

The instances which I have cited are in- 
dicative of the kind of service to be ren- 
dered through the re-interpretation of case 
material—seeing it in terms of its economic 
significance. I can recall the time when 
fears were expressed lest such studies should 
divert our attention from our case work, but 
the result has been found to be quite the 
reverse. It has helped case workers to gain 
perspective and, as they have felt their con- 
tact with the movements which found use 
for the material under their hands, there 
has been an added zeal and enthusiasm for 
their daily work. 

Furthermore it has led some of our allied 
agencies into new paths of usefulness, as 





Chart III 
CAUSAL FACTOR ANALYSIS 


Comparison of Statistics for the Year 1923-24 of the Chief Family Helping Agencies (three private, 
one public) with the Boston Provident Association's Figures for 1913 


Federated 1913 
Overseersof Provident Family Welfare Jewish Prov. 
Public Welfare Association* Soctety Charities Total Assoc. 
Total No. of 
Case Units 4680 837 3315 2011 10843 875 
Industrial 
Accident ' 
Cases 50 53 19 218 103 
Per cent 1.06% 6.3% 2.8% 1.0% 2.01% 13% 
Intemperance 
Cases 88 &4 0 442 180 
Per cent 18% 9.9%F 8.0% 0 4.0% 20% 
Unemployment 
Cases 690 370 1066 435 2561 245 
Per cent 14.7% 44.2% 32.0% 21.0% 23.6% 28% 
Illness 
Cases 665 331 2108 929 4033 269 
Per cent 14.2% 39.5% 63.5% 46.2% 37.1% 30% 
Tuberculosis 
Cases 148 39 128 112 427 129 
Per cent 3.1% 4.6% 3.8% 5.5% 3.8% 14% 
Desertion and 
Non-support 
Cases 512 97 331 168 1408 135 
Per cent 10.9% 11.5% 10.0% 8.3% 10.2% 15% 


* Intake only. 


+ Rate declining the past 7 months to 7.5%. 


Note the size and persistency of the “Illness” factor and of “ Unemployment.” 
Note the substantial reduction of the “ Tuberculosis” factor which may be set alongside the recorded 


decline in our tuberculosis morbidity 


re which, in the same period, dropped 44.5%. 


Note that “Intemperance,” which dropped from 20% to 1% in the Provident Association analysis in 
1919, then rose to 9.9% last year and is now falling to 7.5%. 
Note that “ Industrial Accident” appears to but one-half the extent it did in 1913. 
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when the-Boston Legal Aid Society in 1916, 
in the words of its counsel Reginald H. 
Smith, announced “a new conception of 
the work which will result in new and 
hitherto unperformed service to the com- 
munity—preventive work through law.” In 
that same year, out of its case experience, 
the Legal Aid Society assembled material 
which it used in a campaign for new and 
improved laws to regulate small loans and 
wage assignments. And in a later reference 
to this new development in legal aid work, 
Mr. Smith?! described it as “ following the 
lead of social work.” 

Let us take a few moments to note the 
significance of some of the figures we are 
obtaining. (Chart III.) I have taken the 
factor analysis of the family case intake of 
the Boston Provident Association for the 
year before the war, 1913, and set the figures 
down alongside similar statistics for the last 
fiscal year of three leading family helping 
societies and the Overseers of the Public 
Welfare. The Provident Association’s fig- 
ures are the only ones available for the 
earlier date. 

Group Action 


Following close upon the discovery of 
potent factors in the mal-adjustment of 
families has come the more definite organiza- 
tion of joint effort for prevention. In our 
city there has been in the past decade a 
steady development of the idea of united 
service ; and it has gradually led through the 
more limited experiment of our League for 
Preventive Work, to the broader and more 
inclusive Council of Social Agencies. There 
are already interesting stories of our joint 
action which might be told, but more im- 
portant than any slight achievements is the 
promise of future possibilities through group 
study and planning. 

Social workers in Boston feel that our 
city is fortunate in one respect. We have 
gone through various stages of the develop- 
ment of group consciousness and group 
action, through dealing with case laboratory 
material, to the point of securing our func- 
tional federation before approaching the 
mooted question of joint financial support. 

Whatever may be the result of Boston’s 


"Justice and the Poor: Reginald Heber Smith. 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching. 
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action upon the recommendation of the 
Chamber of Commerce relative to financial 
federation, she has already secured the thing 
of fundamental importance in her Council 
of Social Agencies—a council table at which 
her social workers can sit together, and to- 
gether plan how to render their joint service 
to the community. 


Relief 

Before drawing this statement to a close 
I wish to say just a word about relief—so 
much dreaded by us and yet so generally 
expected by an ill-informed public. 

We well know that relief giving is at once 
the easiest and the most difficult of the 
social worker’s tasks. We know that it is 
our keen desire to reach a family’s side in 
time to avert the necessity for it, and that 
happily these opportunities for constructive 
work are coming in increasing numbers. We 
talk of preventive work; of family rehabili- 
tation; of giving service rather than relief. 
But have we yet made our position suffici- 
ently clear? Do we not need more and 
better publicity for our message? 

To the warm-hearted Irish poet, charity 
organization three decades ago was nothing 
but cautious and statistical. To the public 
generally it has too long remained enigmati- 
cal and lacking in warmth. It has too often 
seemed inclined to repress rather than to 
stimulate generous impulses ; and all the time 
it has appeared to some to have an amount 
of self-assurance quite unwarranted by the 
results attained. 

Of course we like to think all this due to 
lack of understanding and quite unmerited ; 
but is it not true that the very directness of 
our aim to reduce pauperism added to our 
zeal for efficiency have given the family 
social work movement the appearance of 
giving a stone when asked for bread? 

Even if we do object to having our agen- 
cies referred to as “ relief societies,” shall 
we not do well to make it perfectly clear 
that we do give relief and give it promptly 
when there is need; that we try to make 
our gifts more nearly adequate to need; an< 
that we have experiences without number 
wherein we have occasion to thank God, as 
do our beneficiaries, that we have the where- 
withal to help, and to make our help sub- 
stantial ? 
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THE USE OF CASE STORIES IN NEWSPAPER 
PUBLICITY 


MARY SWAIN ROUTZAHN 


human interest news stories are made 

of—the misfortunes and the strange 
experiences of every-day people. It is a re- 
quirement of newspaper editors that the 
names and addresses as well as circumstances 
of the persons concerned in the story be told 
while social workers are firm in upholding 
their position that the identity of the person 
whose affairs are described in case records 
is confidential information. The social 
agencies are thus placed in the position of 
seeking space in the news columns to inter- 
est the public in their work and at the same 
time refusing to supply the kind of informa- 
tion which newspaper editors want most. 

These opposing viewpoints and the ques- 
tion as to what, if anything, can be done to 
reconcile them were discussed at a round 
table meeting conducted by the Committee 
on Publicity Methods in Social Work at the 
National Conference in Denver. The group, 
whose number was concrete evidence of the 
interest in the subject, took active part in the 
general discussion and in the frequent votes 
called for by Mr. Routzahn as chairman in 
order to bring out the majority opinion on 
questions of policy. 

At the opening of the meeting a show of 
hands expressed the complete acceptance by 
members of the audience of the fact that a 
conflict exists between the necessity for pro- 
tecting confidential information on the one 
hand, and on the other that this very material 
often has great news value. 

The first question considered was: “ What 
information is confidential and what is 
not?” Someone suggested that any in- 
formation which the persons involved would 
rather not have known should be regarded as 
confidential. This led to a second question: 
“May we reveal the identity of clients in 
stories which cast no reflection on the per- 
sons concerned and which are published with 
their permission?” Various members of 


Cie histories are the very stuff that 


the audience had been obliged to make de- 
cisions on this point during the current year. 
Several told of instances in which clients 
had themselves given stories to the news- 


paper independently of the society; one told 
of an unusual situation in which, under pres- 
sure from the newspaper, the family welfare 
society had asked the clients to consent to 
publication of their story in the belief that 
they could best protect their clients by tak- 
ing a hand in the shaping of the story, which 
would otherwise have appeared in a less 
desirable form. 

The question was raised as to whether or 
not the requirements of the news story might 
be satisfied by identifying the visitor, but 
concealing the identity of the client. An 
illustration was cited of a story published in 
the news columns of one large city paper 
which named a family visitor who was called 


during the night to a home where sudden | 
death had produced a crisis in family affairs, | 
There were expressions of doubt as to_ 


whether it was actually ever possible to name 
the worker and still conceal the identity of 
clients. The majority of those present voted 
against this procedure. 

A Red Cross representative reported that 
St. Louis newspapers had with permission 
used names in stories of victims of the tor- 
nado in southern Illinois who were cared for 
in St. Louis hospitals. It was pointed out 
that a disaster may hit anyone, and this kind 
of misfortune has no sting in it. As these 
and other examples were cited, there was a 
tendency on the part of a considerable 
minority among those present to agree that 
in exceptional instances, stories of clients 
may be reported as news. However, even 
though it may not violate confidence, this 
procedure was regarded as undesirable. It 
was urged that there are so many sources of 
news in the work of a social agency that it 
is not worth while to take the chances of 
humiliating the client or of alienating sup- 
porters and other clients who gain the im- 
pression that the organization does not guard 
its secrets carefully. The consensus of 
opinion was that those who like to have ther 
stories published are often the alms seekers 
most readily demoralized by the easy and 
careless generosity of newspaper readers. 

The discussion up to this point hinged on 
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the use of case histories in news columns 
where some form of identification is neces- 
sary. But there are departments of the 
newspaper in which a disguise of identity is 
permissible. The next question was: “ Can 
we disguise confidential information about 
clients successfully and find a place for it in 
the newspaper?” 

As an example of one form in which such 
information may appear in newspapers, the 
Christmas appeals of the New York. Times 
and other papers for the “ Hundred Neediest 
Cases” were cited. These appeals were re- 
ported by several who had had experience 
with them as very successful in raising 
money. In addition, the social agencies sup- 
plying the cases frequently obtain in this 
way new and permanent supporters. They 
also see in this method of appeal an oppor- 
tunity to tell a wide circle of readers who do 
not ordinarily pay attention to social in- 
formation something about social case work. 

Clare Tousley, reporting the experience of 
the New York Charity Organization Society 
in supplying cases for the series appearing in 
the New York Times, saitl that they had dis- 
covered no unfavorable results from having 
these stories printed. One difficulty which 
often arises is that prospective givers some- 
times ask very insistently for the names of 
the families or for permission to visit them. 
Miss Tousley told of meeting such a request 
in one instance by asking the giver to 
imagine herself placed in the position of the 
person in need and to decide whether she 
would wish to receive such a visit under the 
circumstances ; in another case, it was agreed 
that a call might be arranged later if the 
donor wished to take a nermanent interest in 
the family as a voluntcer working under the 
direction of the society. Miss Tousley also 
said that although she felt that at the present 
time this form of money raising seemed 
necessary, she doubted whether it should be 
used in any but the very largest cities and 
hoped that the time would come when it 
would not be needed anywhere. The most 
difficult problem in writing these stories is 
that they must be compressed into a very 
small space and at the same time contain as 
much human interest as possible. It is so 
much easier to present relief than service in 
a few words. An example is quoted below 
of a story used in 1923 in the New York 
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Times appeal in which the idea of service 
appears : 


He was a musician, interested in his pupils and 
in the bands and orchestras he organized, but 
heedless of business affairs. He provided well 
for the present, but was careless of the future. 
One day, after finishing his lessons, he came 
home apparently in the best of health. Suddenly 
he pitched from his chair. In a few hours he 
was dead from heart disease, of which he had 
been unaware. There was no money. Mrs. B 
had led a retiring life and was not equipped to 
take up the task of supporting herself and 
Josephine and John. A place was found for her 
in a factory, and she is doing home work at night 
to add to her slender wages. Medical attention 
has been given the children, both of whom are 
delicate. An effort is being made to place 
Josephine in the home of an aunt where she will 
acquire some of the independence which the 
clinging family spirit does not promote. The law 
will not permit John to go to his mother’s assist- 
ance for another year, and until then they must 
be aided. 

Amount needed, $320. 


It was agreed that the feature article 
offers about the best opportunity for using 
case stories in a form and a place where 
there is the least chance for undesirable 
recognition of the persons involved. The 
feature article does not, like the news story, 
require that the “who, when, where and 
why ” of the matter shall be stated. It ap- 
pears usually in a special department or a 
Sunday magazine of a single newspaper. 
Feature articles offer an unusual opportunity 
to combine something of the meaning and 
spirit of social service with the stories of 
individuals. An example cited was an article 
written by Joanna Colcord for the New York 
Tribune which, under the title of “ Some- 
body’s Hundred” answered the familiar 
criticism of overhead expenses and red tape: 


A hundred dollars spent on salaries—over- 
head—red tape! What does that accomplish? 
Well, we have figured out that it takes this 
amount, roughly and on the average, to put a 
family on its feet. 


Consider the Mullers. 


Or take Cecelia, who left her Irish home to 
follow her American sailor husband to his home 
on the prairies. . .. 


Florence Seder, publicity director of the 
Indianapolis Community Fund, told of a 
series of feature stories which she had pre- 
pared for weekly publication in the /ndian- 
apolis News under the title “Tales of a 
Neighborly Town.” Each story illustrated 
some one of the forms of personal service of 
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Indianapolis social agencies. One of the 
series which was exhibited in connection 
with the meeting, we quote in full: 


“Spare the rod and spoil the marriage,” is a 
logical version of the old proverb, in the mind of 
a social worker who has to patch up the home 
life of “spoiled children” when they are grown. 

“This family was a near wreck, down to the 
last dollar, when the Family Welfare Society was 
asked to help,” she said. “ There were two little 
children, a pretty young wife, and an irritable 
young husband out of a job. This wasn’t the first 
job he had lost this year, and it didn’t look as if 
it would be his last. 

“Nothing in the house to eat—that was the 
easiest part to remedy. No job—that was harder, 
but I managed to find work for him. How to 
make him stick to his job after he got it, and 
when he didn’t feel like it—that was the hardest 
of all. 

“It was a weakness in him that went back to 
his childhood, I found out. He was the youngest 
of the family, and his mother let him do as he 
pleased. There was no discipline. When he 
didn’t like his teacher, he found an excuse to stay 
out of school. He slipped out of hard things. 
When he went to work he had a stormy time. He 
was proud, in his way. There were some things 
he wouldn’t take from any foreman, he often re- 
marked. Another favorite saying was that he 
guessed he was entitled to a day off once in a 
while if he felt like it. 

“There was something likable about him, 
though, and I felt sure he and his wife could be 
happy together if he only got some moral starch 
in his backbone. Finally I cornered him and said: 

“*Look here. You've asked us to help you, 
and we have. Now you'll have to do your part. 
We have found jobs for you, but you haven't 
kept them. The doctor says there is nothing the 
matter with your health. This time you have a 
good job, one that is a little bit bigger than you 
are, and you are going to stick to it. You have a 
wife and two children to support, and there isn’t 
any room in your family for an expensive tem- 
perament. If you don’t make a go of it this time 
we'll have to take you to court.’ 

“ He buckled down after that, and his employer 
says he is making good. When I stopped in the 
other day everything looked serene. I asked the 
mother about Jack, the older boy. She said, in 
perfect seriousness, ‘I had to pen him in the back 
porch for running away. My husband believes in 
being strict with children, you know, so they 
won't have such a hard time when they grow up.’” 


The final question presented to the meet 
ing was this: “ What, if anything, can we 
do to change the policy of editors who print 
stories coming to their attention independ- 
ently of the social agency, stories whose pub- 
lication may have a harmful effect on the 
persons involved?” Two answers stand out 
from among several offered. Once an editor 
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has published a story about a family, it does 
not do to find fault but rather to offer co- 
operation in handling the matter. One sec- 
retary, when the newspaper had published 
a story, asked the editor if, the next time 
such a case came to his attention, he would 
give the society a chance to see whether they 
could handle it to his satisfaction. The editor 
agreed. As it happened, the first case he 
reported was one on which the society was 
able to-do a very constructive job, and the 
editor received a report at every step. He 
now turns over to the society all the cases 
brought to his attention. 

Dorcas Campbell of the Brooklyn Social 
Service Exchange told of her experience 
with editors of special columns or depart- 
ments, which used highly colored and 
dramatic appeals for help in two different 
newspapers. One of them has discontinued 
such appeals and now publishes only such 
stories as she receives from authorized social 
agencies. The other discontinued a column 
of this sort after it was made clear to the 
editor that the work being done was of no 
value. Miss Campbell also told of arrang- 
ing several luncheon conferences for the 
newspaper writers at which social workers 
were invited to speak. 

Miss Tousley cited the case of a mother 
who with her four children was reported in 
a news story as having camped for two 
months in the subway. A letter from Mr. 
Purdy to the editor called attention to the 
story and pointed out how unfortunate it 
was that the family was not reported to one 
of several social agencies and continued by 
telling how well the city is equipped to care 
for such emergencies. This suggests that it 
might frequently be possible in cases where 
a story has already been published to send to 
the newspaper an interview or statement 
bearing on it and inviting the public to call 
upon the social agencies in similar cases. 

At the close of the discussion, it was stated 
as the experience of several of those present 
that although editors may not always under- 
stand the point of view of social agencies, 
with rare exceptions they are willing to be 
friendly and to be shown. 
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THE IMMIGRANT AS A FACTOR 
IN SOCIAL WORK' 


IDA L. HULL 
Case Supervisor, Bridgeport Charity Organization Society 


the Middle West, family welfare socie- 

ties have had for the last few years an 
increasingly large number of foreign-born 
families. This change is a natural result of 
similar changes in population. The actual 
figures vary: in Boston and Philadelphia, 
immigrant families comprise about 60 per 
cent of the total number; in Cleveland, about 
70 per cent. In general, the average is well 
over 60 per cent. 

While facts are readily obtained from 
case work societies as to the number and 
nationality of their foreign-born families, 
what this change in constituency means is 
less readily learned. If we inquire what 
new problems have been created, the answer 
is apt to emphasize such obvious difficulties 
as a foreign language, strange customs, con- 
gested conditions of living. Yet funda- 
mental problems cannot be expressed in 
terms of external appearances. Their true 
significance lies rather in the ways of think- 
ing which have manifested themselves in 
ways of doing. 

To assume that the problems of all immi- 
grant families are alike is obviously absurd. 
Yet in spite of the different attitudes and 
customs which different nationalities bring 
with them, and in spite of the differences in 
the ways in which they react to American 
conditions, there are certain experiences and 
problems which they all have in common. 
All have suffered the pang of breaking the 
ties which bound them to the past, of part- 
ing, perhaps forever, with much that was 
dear. Whatever the reason for their emi- 
gration, whether economic pressure or actual 
political or religious oppression, the severing 
of the old bonds has been a painful experi- 
ence, alleviated though it may have been by 
high hopes for the future. In the early days 
in America, all immigrants have another ex- 
perience in common. They suffer from a 
sense of being adrift, from a longing for the 
old home, from disillusionment as to what 
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*Given at the National Conference of Social 
Work, Division on the Immigrant, June 11, 1925. 


the new world offers, from difficulties in ad- 
justing themselves in act and especially in 
thought to actual conditions of living here. 
Because of these common experiences, all 
immigrant groups present, with various 
modifications, certain similar problems. 

The first problem of which the family 
agency becomes aware is likely to be the dif- 
ficulty of getting any adequate picture of the 
immigrant as an individual and a member of 
a family. To advise him wisely, it is essen- 
tial to know about his heredity, his past suc- 
cesses and failures, the bent he has shown, 
his weaknesses. The immigrant’s personal 
and family history is not really so inacces- 
sible, so shut off from reach by the Atlantic, 
as many too hastily assume. In his national 
group are probably to be found fellow 
countrymen who do know much about the 
family. Few case workers, unfortunately, 
have such an acquaintance with any immi- 
grant group as to make it possible for them 
to use these sources of information and help. 
They too often regard the immigrant family 
as isolated both in time and space—as just 
here and now, rather than as the product of 
heredity and environmental influences. As 
a result the family agency often advises its 
foreign-born clients on a quite insufficient 
basis of knowledge; and the immigrant 
family suffers accordingly from the lack of 
vision and courage and initiative on the part 
of the family society. Let us acknowledge 
quite frankly that, in many case work prob- 
lems, the ignorance of the immigrant would 
not be so serious were it not for equal and 
much less pardonable ignorance on the part 
of the native-born case worker. 

Another problem comes up as soon as the 
case worker tries to picture the social con- 
nections of an immigrant family. No family 
can be understood as a unit. It must be seen 
against its racial and national background. 
With native-born Americans this is a fairly 
simple problem: we know something about 
the social training of negroes from the cot- 
ton belt, of families from small New Hamp- 
shire villages or from a western prairie 
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town. To picture an immigrant in his social 
setting is more difficult, for we have no such 
definite knowledge of his former environ- 
ment. Yet an understanding of the group to 
which a family belongs—its traditions, its 
talents, its successes and its failures—is 
essential for the evaluation of any individual 
of the group. 

To understand this social setting, it is 
necessary to keep in mind more than the old 
world experience of the immigrant. Quite 
as important is an understanding of what 
happens to him during his first years in 
America. This is particularly true because 
the recent arrival is seldom the client of a 
family society. Very few who have been 
here less than five years ask for assistance, 
and the greatest number of applicants have 
been here from five to ten years or more. 
Before the immigrant ever comes to a family 
society, he has, therefore, lived for several 
years in America. 

As a newcomer, the immigrant turns for 
help first of all to those from his own land 
who have been here longer than he. How- 
ever satisfactory in theory such guidance 
may be, in practice its disadvantages soon 
become clear. Through bitter experience the 
immigrant often learns that the help he gets 
from his neighbors is far from solving his 
problem satisfactorily. His advisors may 
be as ignorant as he; or they may be inter- 
ested chiefly in profiting from his misfor- 
tune. In any case the immigrant is disillu- 
sioned as to the ability or willingness of his 
fellow countrymen to help him out of some 
of his difficulties. 

The actual inadequacy of relationships 
within his own group is not the only reason 
for the immigrant’s growing dissatisfaction 
with what it offers. The contacts which he 
has had with America play their part in his 
desire to try new ways out of trouble. Into 
the everyday life of the most self-sufficient 
foreign colony, new influences from without 
are penetrating little by little. Conditions of 
employment are new and compel readjust- 
ment. Conditions of living bring unaccus- 
tomed experiences as to new household 
methods, to strangers in adjoining rooms, to 
landlords and inspectors of various kinds, 
who impose new requirements. Most of all, 
the American school carries to the home 
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through the children ideas of new, astonish- 
ing, and even revolutionary character. 

Such in general is the history of an immi- 
grant of five or more years standing. When 
he comes to a family welfare society, upon 
what social background should he be pic- 
tured? Paradoxical as it seems, he cannot 
be said to belong to any stable group. He 
did have a well defined social status when he 
arrived in America, and in the first months 
here he still felt himself of the old home. 
But little by little the new conditions of liy- 
ing which compelled some change in doing 
modified old trends of thought and brought 
in new ideas as well. These new ideas may 
not have supplanted traditional norms; in- 
deed, they are more likely for a time to 
exist alongside the old, utterly incompatible 
though the two may be. 

This period, during which the immigrant 
usually makes his first contact with the 
family agency, is a time of much perplexity. 
What was, no longer is; what will be, still 
is not. In some hours the immigrant feels 
himself of the new world—when he succeeds 
in his job and is promoted, when he takes 
out citizenship papers, when he buys a plot 
of land that is to be a new home. At other 
moments his heart reaches out to his mother 
country—when a letter comes from his old 
parents, when he takes part in a home-town 
festival, most of all perhaps when the honey 
of hope has turned to wormwood and he 
knows the bitterness of failure in work or 
health or home. The inconsistencies of such 
an immigrant often puzzle the case worker. 
He seems so reasonable at times—so “Amer- 
icanized,” if you like. Then again he seems 
so inaccessible to arguments, so under the 
spell of old world lore. 


In the home this conflict between old and 
new is an especially difficult problem. Rela- 
tions within the family group are the first of 
which a child becomes conscious; they be- 
come vitally a part of what the individual 
feels in his very self. Many an immigrant 
would wish to close the door on changes in 
traditional relationships within the home. 
Yet here the bitterest struggle of all may 
take place. Of course many immigrants, 


perhaps most of them, meet the problems 
which the self-assertive second generation 
brings, and work them out with their children 
without too much heartache on either side. 
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But the foreign families who come to a case 
work society almost always have as one of 
their difficulties, and often as their chief 
problem, a lack of understanding and har- 
mony in the home. 

In such situations the case worker has the 
problem of first understanding the old ways ; 
she must learn to see in them an attempt to 
express an ideal. She must be able to point 
out old virtues under new guises. She must 
be patient, and realize that a radical change 
in point of view takes time. All the tact and 
insight and imagination the case worker pos- 
sesses will be called upon in interpreting the 
parents and children to each other, and 
American ideals to both. 

Establishing harmonious and mutually 
helpful relations within the family group is 
a necessary stepping-stone to complete ad- 
justment in all group relations. In the re- 
fashioning of the home pattern, the immi- 
grant probably feels more emotional strain ; 
but in the adjustment to new groups, indus- 
trial, social and civic, he finds himself quite 
as much bewildered. Community contacts 
are more difficult to guide wisely for the 
foreign-born than for the native-born, both 
because the immigrant’s environment is so 
complex, and because his relations to it are 
unstable and contradictory. His situation 
is complicated by relationships both with his 
own national group, which has its own folk- 
ways, and with the community at large, which 
has quite other norms. While the immi- 
grant’s experience with American institu- 
tions tends to give him a new point of view, 
if he has known only the most sordid aspects 
of life in America, he cannot be expected to 
conclude that our institutions are to be re- 
spected. The case worker is often puzzled 
about how to make possible really significant 
contact between the immigrant and the better 
side of America. The need of such contacts 
is an integral part of group adjustment. No 
immigrant can have vital relationships with 


the community unless he understands its cus- 
toms in the light of the ideals which they 
strive to express. 

If real understanding of America comes, 
it means dropping some of the traditional 
ways of thinking and doing. Certain old 
world ideas and customs can be kept intact ; 
some can be modified; others have to be dis- 
carded. Belief in witchcraft, for instance, 
has to go. An immigrant who rejects proper 
medical care because he believes his bodily 
ills are due to a curse, cannot act intelli- 
gently until he is freed from that hampering 
superstition. Yet it is asking a good deal to 
expect him in a few hours to transfer his 
allegiance from the black arts to scientific 
medicine—a journey which has kept us on 
the road for centuries with the goal not yet 
attained. Basic changes cannot come over- 
night. One problem for the case worker 
is to help foreign-born families to make 
changes with understanding, and slowly 
enough so that the immigrant may accept the 
new way as his own child, and not as an un- 
welcome changeling. 

But the immigrant is not the only one who 
ought to change his ways. America ought to 
change her ways. It is not too much to say 
that a case worker has as much responsibility 
toward the education of the American public 
as of immigrant families. She sees every 
day how defects in our organization, social, 
economic, and political, make difficult and 
sometimes impossible the development of 
good American citizens from good immi- 
grant stock. The day-by-day case work 
problems which foreign-born clients bring 
before a family society call attention in com- 
pelling fashion to phases of national prob- 
lems of which the average native-born citi- 
zen is quite unaware. They show also how 
closely our fortunes as a nation are linked 
with those of other lands. To understand 
and help to meet these problems, a family 
society needs a world-wide horizon and in- 
ternational understanding and sympathies. 
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EDITORIAL 

N a meeting held under the auspices of 
I the Russell Sage Foundation last spring; 
Professor Maclver pointed out some of 

the stumbling blocks which the:social worker 
is sure to find in the difficult field of social 
research. What, after all, is our goal? Is 
it statistics—or is it what lies beyond and 
behind statistics? To quote Professor Mac- 


Iver: 

To get the facts is only the beginning. Difficult 
as it is, it is the easiest part of the work of the 
social student. The real and arduous task is to 
interpret these things, and the point is that that 
interpretation requires a method of its own. We 
cannot use the methods of other sciences belonging 
to other fields. It would be incongruous. 

There is law everywhere, and there can be no 
social science unless there is law in_ society. 
Society is as subject to law as anything else in the 
universe, but it is subject to its own law. . . not 
the law of physics or the law of biology. 

Society is not something for the sake of 
which its members exist. If we once give up the 
idea of personality as the thing we are looking at, 
as the thing which counts, if we give up that idea 
it seems to me that we quench the only light that 
can guide us in our social study. 

Unless we have a social approach, unless we 
have found our own method and have stuck to it, 
we are liable to be very much upset by certain 
criticisms. Someone comes to the social worker 
and says rather contemptuously: “ Oh, this is all 
vain endeavor. This is a waste of time, or worse. 
The thing that matters is not what you are doing, 
it is race, heredity, stock. You are only making 
things worse by fiddling away with environment.” 
The social worker is at a loss unless he has a 
philosophy. : 

What is the social approach ? First, the 
social approach is the approach in terms of per- 
sonal values as these are related to social condi- 
tions. In other words, social science if it is 
anything is a “ values” science. The values 


of social science are personal values as dependent 
on social conditions, positively, as the conditions 
by which personal values are evoked or sustained ; 
negatively, as the conditions which prevent the 
repression or hurt of personal values. 

Social science is concerned with a condition of 
personal values rather than moral values. It is 
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concerned with the condition of personal values 
not as they are to us, whoever we may be, but as 
they are to the persons concerned. It is not the 
regulation of values, but their evocation. 

There is none to whom a too narrow morality is 
more dangerous than to a social worker. ‘ 
When you are in the sphere of science, praise and 
blame—particularly blame—have very little to do. 
It is said that to understand all is to forgive all, 
You might even go farther—so far as to say that 
to understand all is to know that there is nothing 
to forgive. ; 

Second, the social worker should not be domi- 
nated overmuch by the sense of order. He should 
not be too much concerned with a nice or smooth 
functioning of institutions, and he should not be 
too happy when he finds the machinery running 
smoothly. He must not have the pride of an engi- 
neer. He must not have the pride of a gardener, 
unless it be the kind of a gardener that digs out 
the weeds, leaving the plants room and air and 
light to grow in whatever way they will. 

In this social approach we must have a living 
sense of the whole community. It is hard to ex- 
press just what that means. It is a kind of faith. 
On the one hand we have the personal values. On 
the other hand, we must realize how these are 
utterly dependent and sustained and in every way 
influenced and shaped by the thousands of forces 
of the community. To get those two things to- 
gether, to get that combination, is to have that 
sense of the living nature of the community, the 
necessary faith, in the strength of which social 
science can go and conquer. 


ARGELY because of the demand of staff 
workers, several of the larger city so- 
cieties have employed workers—usually with 
case work background and experience—part 
of whose function is somewhat vaguely de- 
scribed as “research.” Some of the diffi- 
culties which research workers in the case 
work field encountered have been described 
by Miss Sherman!; some of the fruits of 
their labor have appeared from time to time 
in THe Famiry (as for instance Miss 
Waite’s thought-provoking article on tuber- 
culous families). If we accept the broad 
implications of the dictionary definition of 
research—“ diligent protracted investigation 
especially for the purpose of adding to 
human knowledge; studious inquiry ”—we 
might assume that all the material that is 
coming from the pens of social workers as 
they describe the processes of their tasks 
or evaluate their efforts is in a degree the 
result of research, however ill-defined our 
technique in that particular field. 

And, we might add, it is through research 
as well as for the sake of research that the 
underlying philosophy of the what and the 
why of our job is clarified. 


1See Tue Famury, June, 1925, page 100. 
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ORGANIZING THE COMMUNITY FOR 
IMMIGRANT EDUCATION’ 


BRADLEY BUELL 
Associate Director, the New Orleans Community Chest and Council of Social Agencies* 


social workers and that part of the 

public interested in the immigrant 
have been focussed upon Washington. 
Legislation is always fascinating—the for- 
mation of our quota laws and the conse- 
quent restriction of immigration have been 
peculiarly so. Here, if anywhere, has been 
a battle ground upon which he who had 
opinions could prepare to shed them in the 
most vociferous and convincing manner pos- 
sible, where prejudice and sentimentality 
have had the most plausible grounds for self- 
expression, where interested groups, eco- 
nomic, social, and racial, have possessed 
most deep-seated motives for aggressive 
activity. Out of it has come our present law 
governing entrance and admission—neither 
better nor worse than most of the laws con- 
cerning social problems which find their way 
to our statute books. 


Through it all we have had with us the 
13,000,000 foreign-born residents of the 
United States. We have had as one of 
the chief arguments of the pro-restrictionists 
the difficulty of assimilating (whatever that 
meant) such large numbers of aliens. We 
had for a time, following the war, an Amer- 
icanization orgy. We have had something 
of an Americanization movement—and dur- 
ing all of these other things we have had, 
here and there, bits of truly serious and con- 
structive work toward effecting a better, long 
time adjustment between the immigrant and 
his adopted country. Now that the quota 
policy is settled, at least for the time being, 
the focus of interest on the part of those 
who are professionally or semi-profession- 
ally concerned with immigration is swinging 
back to what we once called Americanization 
and now call immigrant education—and 
which, whatever we may call it, goes back to 
the fundamental fact that the immigrant 
comes into a new country, that his adjust- 


f= the past four years the eyes of 


*Given at the National Conference of Social 
Work, Division on the Immigrant, Denver, June 
16, 1925. 

_* Formerly Secretary, the New York City Coun- 
cil on Immigrant Education. 


ment to that country is a problem at once to 
himself and to it, and that certain organized 
activities have within recent years been di- 
rected to the solution of that problem. 

This, in general, is what I mean by organ- 
izing the community for immigrant educa- 
tion—taking whatever community resources 
and activities are at hand, and bringing them 
together in as effective a fashion as possible 
to facilitate and assist this process of adjust- 
ment. In such a program are involved cer- 
tain fundamental organization problems, cer- 
tain practical and technical considerations, 
which I think are present in any city with a 
large foreign-born population. It is to an 
analysis of these and to the concrete possi- 
bility of our doing something about this 
large and somewhat intangible thing we call 
adjustment or assimilation that I wish to 
speak. 

May I first of all, however, make a few 
very general observations about the so-called 
Americanization movement? I use that term 
for want of a better one. Any term is 
usually as good as the content which has 
been put into it, and it is usually just about 
as easy to change the content as it is to 
change the name. The effort to “American-) 
ize” the immigrant in terms of the patriotic 
society or to facilitate his adjustment to 
America in terms of education and social 
work, whichever may be the point of view, 
has had, since the war at least, certain of the 
characteristics of a movement. To one who 
has been trying to organize the resources of 
the community in order to give the immi- 
grant a more normal and natural place in it, 
there comes the inescapable conclusion that 
such practical efforts as there now are go 
back to the objectives, philosophy and 
methods which that movement has given 
them. And in terms of the practical work 
now being done, it is painfully apparent that 
the widest possible diversity of conception 
exists as to what the immigrant’s place in the 
community should be and the means by 
which he can be best assisted, if at all, to this 
place. There are the 100 per cent Americans 








who would give him as little place as possible 
and whose means to this end is the salute to 
the flag and the verbal profession of loyalty 
to the Constitution. There are the racial 
culturists who believe in the maximum 
preservation of his old world habits, tradi- 
tions, and customs. There are the senti- 
mentalists whose watchword is “Lo, the 
Poor Immigrant,” and there are the anthro- 
pologists who have been waging war against 
each other at a great rate. Out of all this 
may some day emerge basic ideas and atti- 
tudes which will stand the test of experi- 
ence ; methods which will accomplish the re- 
sults we are seeking ; and those truly funda- 
mental differences in philosophy which are 
the forerunners of scientific investigation 
and experimentation. Indeed, already the 
signs are that this is coming. But as yet 
most of our practical work goes back to 
some special school of thought or point of 
view. 

One further point in connection with this 
movement is, I think, significant. The field 
in which progress has been most concrete is 
that of instruction in English. The reasons 
are obvious. Even the most rabid of the 
racial culturists admits that knowledge of 
English is desirable. It is, in addition, 
something definite and measurable. The 
public schools exist everywhere and the 
aftermath of the war, if it did nothing else, 
fixed upon them the responsibility for: this 
task. Moreover, within the professional 
teaching group there has developed a recog- 
nizable leadership in immigrant education. 
There has been a steady specialization in 
methods of teaching English to adults and 
a very considerable literature published. 
Training courses have been organized 
widely, and a sound personnel with special- 
ized equipment for this particular kind of 
teaching has been developed. We would not 
paint too glowing a picture, yet this is the 
field in which the most practical achieve- 
ments have been recorded. 


The result has been that the educational 
group has largely dominated the Americani- 
zation movement, a fact which is, I think, 
unfortunate—unfortunate at least for social 
work. It has tended to make practical 
community programs for Americanization 
mainly English-to-foreigners programs, and 
in the broad field of individual adjustment 
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and habit re-formation it has left the avenue 
open for superficial propaganda about vague 
concepts of loyalty, patriotism, love for 
America, and the like. It is this field, 
broadly speaking, that the social worker 
should occupy; and the educators, as spe- 
cialists, have little understood his problems 
or methods. The leaders of such American- 
ization movement as we have had, have thus 
made little contribution to the practical prob- 
lems of the social worker. Nor has the 
social worker, on the other hand, except in 
a few outstanding instances, made much 
contribution to the Americanization move- 
ment. 

The first questions that we must raise, it 
seems to me, when we are talking about the 
practical possibility of organizing the com- 
munity for immigrant education, is whether 
or not we are considering as our basic prob- 
lem the entire fundamental process of ad- 
justment, interaction and assimilation which 
is going on. 

In a city like New York, to talk about the 
immigrant is, in a sense, to talk about the 
city itself. Approximately 2,000,000 of 
its inhabitants were born abroad, another 
2,000,000 are their children. What per cent 
is of native American stock (if we take the 
census definition of American as_ those 
whose ancestors were in this country before 
1790) I do not know, probably between 
5 per cent and 10 per cent. Nearly half of 
the residents are of Jewish or Italian origin. 
The process of interaction, the whittling off 
of old world traditions, the absorption of 
some of them by the city as a whole, is in 
its essence the New York of today. The 
most typical New Yorker I know is a Rus- 
sian Jewess who came to this country when 
she was very young, who went through the 
famous garment workers’ strike of fifteen 
years ago, who was a leader in the suffrage 
movement, not only among the labor group 
but with the club women as well, who has 
lived on the East Side, West Side, up and 
down town, whose daughter is a member of 
one of the leading artists’ groups in the city 
and a musical and theatrical critic. This 
woman knows New York as you and I can 
never know it. She loves it. She thinks 
the middle west the seat of the conservative 
and the home of the dull, the south a hot 
and Bourbon place teeming with picka- 
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ninnies—and the far west the land of mov- 
ing pictures. She is the product—one is 
almost tempted to say the inevitable product 
—of the vast and complicated process that 
is going on in our metropolis. 

The definitions of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion assume that Americanization means this 
entire process—obviously it involves the 
entire life of the community. We have 
the immigrant in the schools, in the courts, 
in the press, on the land, in all the institu- 
tions, situations, contacts, functions which 
go to make up the community. Unquestion- 
ably it is his twenty-four hour a day experi- 
ence in these various phases of life which 
is breaking down the old habits and attitudes 
which he brought with him to this country 
and giving him new ones. The same process 
is going on one step further in his children. 

To this process, taken as a whole, we have 
given almost no direction, and I am not at 
all convinced that we ever can. Certainly 
not as long as our knowledge of individual 
and group psychology is as inadequate as 
it is, and our understanding of organization 
is in its present embryonic stage. For the 
fundamental fact about assimilation is that 
it is life itself. It is not different in kind 
from the process of adaptation to environ- 
ment that is going on in every one of us, 
and in the complete direction of that process 
social work and social science have so far 
made the most meagre beginnings. 


So that my first point in regard to the 
organization of the community for immi- 
grant education is that we must proceed 
from the concrete to the general. It does 
not do much good to talk about the melting 
pot as if it were something we could build 
a fire under, or Americanization as if it were 
something we could teach. What we must 
do is to recognize that while this process is 
identical in kind in all of us, for the majority 
of immigrants and for many of their chil- 
dren there are points which are very dif- 
ferent in degree. As I see it the basic prac- 
tical problem is to find out where, in the 
lives of the majority of immigrants, the old 
world customs are breaking down fastest, 
where the difference in degree between their 
problem of adjustment and ours is most 
striking, and then, if possible, to organize 
around these points the best possible service 
to aid them in that adjustment. Some of 


you are fatniliar with the study of Immi- 
grant Attitudes, which the Council on Immi- 
grant Education began a year ago under the 
auspices of Professor Julius Drachsler, and 
which has, unfortunately, been halted by his 
illness. Four questions were formulated: 
(1) What was your work experience in the 
old country? What here? Which do you 
like best? (2) What were your religious 
observances at home? What here? Con- 
trast the two. (3) How did you spend your 
leisure time in the old country? How here? 
Which do you prefer? (4) What contact 
did you have with government officials in 
Europe? Here? Contrast them. When 
the study is resumed a fifth will be added: 
What was your home life abroad? Here? 
Which do you think is best? These ques- 
tionnaires were printed in fifteen foreign 
languages and a thousand of.them distributed 
to students in English classes in New York 
City. Enough returns have been translated 
to show the value of this method in studying 
the problem, but my purpose in mentioning 
it here is to indicate the kind of scientific 
knowledge which we must have to tell us 
where these differences in degree are great- 
est, to point out where practical programs 
should be organized. 


It is my own opinion that our present 
knowledge shows us only four points where 
we can be sure that the majority of immi- 
grants need assistance of a kind that the 
native American does not—where, on the 
one hand, that difference in degree presents 
a stubborn barrier to the immigrant which 
does not exist for us, and where, on the 
other hand, that barrier is of such a nature 
that definite activities can be practically or- 
ganized to help him over it. These are: 


1. The knowledge of the English language. 
I have already said what I think about this. 
Knowledge of our language is the means by 
which new habits are formed and through it 
adjustment to America must to a very large de- 
gree come. If the immigrant cannot understand 
English he cannot understand America nor make 
America understand him. The organization of 
adequate facilities for instructing the adult immi- 
grant in English should, I think, come first in 
any community program. 

2. Citizenship. About this there has been much 
confusion. Immediately following the war there 
was a great hue and cry about making every im- 
migrant a citizen, as if by that act he would 
become an American in whatever sense was 
meant by the person who was hueing and crying. 
In educational circles there was the tendency to 
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try and make him a “good citizen,” meaning by 
good almost anything—saluting the flag, reciting 
the Preamble to the laration of Independence, 
etc. Neither of these attitudes interests me. My 
own guess—and it is not founded on the sort of 
careful study of naturalization which I wish 
someone would make—is that the large majority 
of people who take out naturalization papers do 
so for a definite and personal reason—to get a 
job, a peddler’s license, bring a relative into the 
country, to vote (because the district leader wants 
them to)—rather than for any abstract devotion 
to the country. Moreover, as a descendant of 
the Puritans that reason is perfectly satisfactory 
to me. My ancestors came to this country and 
helped make its laws for equally definite and per- 
sonal reasons. 

But, obviously, this question of citizenship is a 
practical one, a barrier which does not confront 
the native American, and it is a point in the ad- 
justment process around which it has proved 
practical to organize specific activities. But part 
of that practicality lies in the fact that education 
for citizenship does not need to be education to 
be a “good” citizen, but merely education to 
meet the perfectly definite examination require- 
ments of the Bureau of Naturalization and the 
Courts. Any classes in citizenship which do not 
have this concrete objective and to the graduates 
of which the naturalization authority and the 
judge will not give some definite credit are 
doomed to failure. 

In the second place, in connection with the 
naturalization process itself, there are an enor- 
mous number of technical problems which arise— 
witnesses, certificates of arrival, outlawed declara- 
tions, etc. For many immigrants the process is 
not difficult. But for many others it may be 
exceedingly intricate, and in order to help the 
individual solve these intricacies he needs expert 
assistance, which as a practical matter he. may 
not get from the Bureau of Naturalization, and 
which at the present time is being given in some 
cities by organized social agencies. 

3. The Immigration Law and the international 
character of the immigrant’s relationship. In a 
sense the problems confronting the immigrant 
because of our immigration law antedate his 
entrance into the country and therefore might 
logically be excluded from the so-called assimila- 
tion process. Entirely aside, however, from the 
original impression of America which the immi- 
rant may get from the journey to and through 
‘Ilis Island, he is for a long time apt to be con- 
cerned with the law. He wishes to bring over 
friends or relatives, he knows someone detained 
on Ellis Island for whom -he wishes assistance. 
He may want to go abroad himself and return 
within whatever provisions the law allows him. 
Moreover, entirely apart from the law itself, the 
very fact that the immigrant has vital relation- 
ships in two widely separated environments raises 
difficulties which do not confront the average 
American. He loses track of a member of his 
family in Europe, he sends money back, he has 
legal or business problems in connection with 
property inheritance and the like. In other words, 
in the specific provision of the immigration law 
and the separated character of the immigrant’s 
relatives we have a definite point where particular 
problems are arising which do not confront the 
native American and where, as a practical matter, 
organizations like the International Migration 
Service, the Council of Jewish Women, Y. M. 


Cc. A. and Y. W. C. A., and National Catholic 
Welfare Council have adopted specialized service 
to assist him. 

4. General Information. Another point is, I 
think, somewhat less clear. It is obvious that in 
many things the immigrant is less able, simply 
because of inadequate information about facilities, 
laws and procedure, to conduct his life satisfac- 
torily here in America. He does not know our 
banking system and goes to an immigrant bank 
where he is frequently exploited. He gets into 
trouble with the landlord and does not know his 
own rights. He wants to go to Cleveland and 
has no idea how to get there. He is uninformed 
and doesn’t understand our compensation and 
liability laws. In a sense this is his fundamental 
problem—for which there is no remedy other than 
gradual experience with American facilities, laws, 
and resources. But in a specific difficulty, if he 
can go to someone and be intelligently directed 
where to go and what to do, if there is an in- 
formation center to which he can turn, just so 
much better is he able to effect the adjustment 
about which we are concerned. In Chicago, in 
Cleveland, in Detroit, in some of our New York 
agencies and in other places, such services are 
conducted. Usually the first service rendered by 
these organizations is in connection with natural- 
ization, to which we have already referred, but 
the service also includes advice when there is rent 
trouble, notary public service, help in employment 
difficulties, letter writing, and the like. Informa- 
tion service is a less tangible field than the other 
three, for after all the problems of the landlord 
and of money matters are not peculiar to the 
immigrant—it is only his lack of information 
about the resources to which he might turn that 
is peculiar. Information is obtained in so many 
different ways; it is in itself such a broad term 
that to organize it effectively is much more dif- 
ficult than it sounds. Yet it is a field, I think, in 
which definite organization to assist the immi- 
grant has been demonstrated to be feasible. 


That, quite frankly, is where I stop, and 
in so doing I expect and hope to bring down 
on my head a deluge of criticism. It leaves 
out of account the social functions of many 
of our social agencies working with immi- 
grants, the things that go vaguely under the 
head of preserving racial culture, the mass 
meetings of the war, etc. This, indeed, I 
do believe—that the problems of the immi- 
grant in finding an opportunity to partici- 
pate, to take part in organized activities and 
to express whatever social talents he may 
have are real. But, on the one hand, that 
his degree of difficulty is any greater than 
that of the native American coming into a 
new community, or on the other, that this 
participation is a thing which it is possible 
to secure by specially organizing for it, is, 
I think, by no means clear. I hope I have, 
however, made it plain that it seems to me 
quite possible that there are other points 
where for a large body of our immigrant 
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population the degree of their adjustment 
problem is so different from that of the rest 
of the population, that separate services may 
sometime be organized. But the kind of 
study which Professor Drachsler is making 
is essential to their discovery. 

In addition to the services which the immi- 
grant seems to need and the rest of us do 
not, it is equally true that in many immigrant 
communities the services of that community 
—the social agencies, libraries, industries, 
hospitals, clinics, courts—ought, in order to 
make their service efficient, specially to adapt 
themselves to the racial characteristics of 
their constituency. And this, in the task of 
organizing for immigrant education, is a 
second and much more difficult job than that 
of seeing to it that the specialized facilities 
which the immigrant needs are provided. 
For, in the first place, practically every point 
where the immigrant comes in touch with 
the organized life of the community—indus- 
try, the courts, the press, the libraries, the 
standard social agencies, the church, com- 
merce and finance—is involved, and with 
every one of these the immigrant comes into 
some sort of contact. And in the second 
place, what is needed here is not a separate 
organization but an adaptation of method, 
a shift in approach and technique. The 
standard programs of health organizations, 
for example, are perfectly good programs 
with a method and technique which are ex- 
cellent in American communities but which, 
if they ignore the dietary rules and tradi- 
tions of the races involved, are exceedingly 
ineffective in immigrant communities. It is 
much easier to organize an agency for the 
specific purpose of helping immigrants in 
the naturalization process than it is to get 
a health agency, with a standardized program 
and personnel, to modify that program in 
terms of the racial groups with which it is 
working. And in the third place, this is 
especially difficult because there is no such 
thing as the immigrant as such—rather there 
is the Italian immigrant, and the Jewish 
immigrant, and the Polish immigrant, and 
26 or 35 or 44 other kinds of immigrants— 
whatever basis of classification one may wish 
to take. A settlement may study out the 
best methods of reaching the Italian popula- 
tion in its district. The headworker may 
travel in Italy, the staff may be chosen be- 


cause of their understanding of Italians— 
and in five years find themselves working 
in a neighborhood composed almost entirely 
of Poles and Greeks to whom the Italian 
aspects of the program are quite inexplicable 
and inept. Because our standard social agen- 
cies found it difficult, if not impossible, to 
modify their technique and approach to serve 
successfully the Jewish group is one of the 
reasons—although probably not the only one 
—that the Jewish Charities are today sepa- 
rately organized throughout the country. In 
New York we can, I think, see the begin- 
nings of the same thing in the Italian group. 

I am afraid that my contribution to the 
problem of organizing the community in 
these fields cannot be very great. The first 
and most difficult job is to get the social 
agencies, the banks, the libraries, to appreci- 
ate that their most effective service to immi- 
grant groups will come only if they recognize 
that the immigrant needs different treatment 
from the native American. That is so 
obvious that it would seem as if the keen 
minds of commerce and social work would 
have instantly grasped it and translated the 
general principle into effective action. Yet 
you know as well as I that this has not been 
so. The immigrant banking business of our 
larger cities, for example, is almost entirely 
in the hands of foreign born private bankers 
who have known how to get the business 
of their people, and who have exploited 
them right and left. Our own established 
banks, much better equipped, safer for the 
immigrant, have left the field untouched, 
partly because they didn’t know it was there, 
partly because they didn’t know what to 
do about it even when they did know it was 
there. Only within the last three years, for 
example, has it been legal for the savings 
banks of New York State to transmit money 
abroad—one of the biggest forms of immi- 
grant business. Only within the last year 
have they experimented at all with advertise- 
ments in the foreign language press. 

This, then, is the first job of the com- 
munity organizer: to get the groups within 
the community who are or should be serving 
the immigrant to appreciate something of 
the problem which the foreigner presents 
and to think of their own programs in these 
terms. The second is to work with the 
groups in so far as it is possible, in actually 
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studying their methods, in analyzing their 
programs from this point of view. It is a 
job which must, I think, be done largely in 
compartments, with the settlement workers, 
with the case working group, with the courts, 
with the libraries. For even on some of 
the most elementary questions of method 
and approach there is extraordinarily little 
agreement. 

The debate as to whether native American 
workers or nationality workers are most 
effective has in several fields of social work 
been hotly waged—fruitlessly, it seems to 
me. For, after all, the basic problem is not 
whether a nationality worker is better than 
a native American worker, but what in terms 
of information a case worker dealing with 
Greeks should know that a case worker deal- 
ing with Italians need not—what in terms 
of actual technique in handling the case is 
good with one and not with the other. Nor 
do I think that the vague requirement of 
“knowledge of racial backgrounds ”’ offers 
us the solution. But I could go on indefi- 
nitely and my central point is simply that 
this study of the programs of our standard 
community institutions in terms of the 
foreign born immigrants with whom they 
are or should be working, is one of the 
central problems of organizing the com- 
munity for immigrant education. 

Finally, I am sure, some one will remark 
that I have left out entirely the racial or- 
ganizations which abound in any immigrant 
community—and also the foreign language 
press. About the latter I will say nothing 
except to hope that at some time during these 
meetings we may hear about the work of the 
Foreign Language Information Service, 
which in my estimation constitutes the most 
effective single use of this medium that we 
have, and to state more or less dogmatically 
that in New York City neither the social 
agencies nor other community institutions 
are using it to reach their constituency to 
the extent which they might if its peculiari- 
ties and the various special methods of get- 
ting publicity in it were understood. 

The subject of the most effective utiliza- 
tion of and co-operation with racial organ- 
izations is such a large one that I am almost 
tempted to say nothing about it at all. The 
general principle that these societies consti- 
tute the most natural pathway for the immi- 
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grant to travel in his gradual adjustment to 
America is obviously sound. On the other 
hand, most racial societies are in no sense 
organized for the purpose of helping the 
immigrant in his personal adjustments. In 
some, at least, the result is quite the contrary, 
All too often the leadership which rises to 
the top in the organization of the racial 
groups is not at all the sort of sincere and 
socially minded leadership which is essential 
from the point of view from which I am 
speaking. 

Any community program must, however, 
in its direction and in the formulation of its 
policies, include full representation of and 
participation by its important racial group; 
any other policy not only smacks of paternal- 
ism but fails in appreciation of the whole 
spirit and point of view which is essential 
to success. Co-operation between native 
born and foreign born must be at the fore- 
front of any community program—and this 
can only come with the public recognition 
of joint responsibility. 

But it never does to forget that effective 
co-operation is a practical matter. There is 
nothing mysterious about it. The task of 
working with any one of the numerous racial 
societies in a community is in essence the 
same kind of task as that of working with 
an organized group anywhere. The less talk 
there is about co-operation as such and the 
more effort to find practical and concrete 
activities which both the racial organization 
and the community organizations can do to- 
gether and then to do them as effectively as 
possible, the more co-operation will there be. 
And the more vital the end toward which 
joint action is directed, the more funda- 
mental the co-operation. Participation in a 
Fourth of July celebration or memorial exer- 
cise is good—but hardly fundamental. On 
the other hand, to establish—either within 
or without the public schools—classes in 
Italian for Italian children might well bring 
about the keenest sort of natural co-operative 
relation with the Italian group. And it can- 
not be too strongly emphasized that mere 
paper co-operation is useless. Programs, 
leadership, thorough knowledge both of the 
group and the problem in hand—all of the 
things which make for sound co-operative 
activity in any field are even more essential 
here. 
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In no field of social or educational work 
do we find more basic difficulties than in 
this broad field of work with immigrants. 
The individuals and institutions in the com- 
munity who are concerned with it go back 
not only to widely different but frequently 
to definitely antagonistic, religious, racial, 
and economic roots. The opportunities for 
prejudice and bias to dominate or entirely 
negate a constructive program in any com- 
munity are enormous. The human prob- 
lems are vast. The sentimentalist and the 


unscrupulous can make out of them a color- 
ful appeal which may grip the imagination 
and be equally destructive to permanent 
accomplishment. The crying need is for 
standards of work and measurement, for 
methods which will stand the test of ex- 
perimentation, for objectives and ends which 
are sufficiently definite to make realization 
practical and observable. It is a field which 
needs, in short, the acid test of modern social 
work—and it is, I am optimistic enough to 
believe, beginning to get it. 


A POLISH BACKGROUND 


ELSA HIRSCH 
District Superintendent, Chicago United Charities 


tive, but unassertive and not very in- 

telligent. She asked help and advice, 
as her husband had deserted her and the 
children. He was too “ high-toned ” and he 
would not put up with her ignorance any 
longer. There had been three small children, 
two girls and one boy. The little boy had 
died just a few weeks ago, and this proved 
to be the “last straw” for Mr. L was very 
fond of this boy and blamed Mrs. L for his 
death. 

After three months, as a result of a care- 
ful interview between the worker and Mr. 
L’s brother, Mr. L returned. A few days 
later a visit was made to the home. “ Mrs. 
L motioned to visitor to go into the next 
room, to see Mr. L, who was threatening to 
commit suicide.” During his absence he had 
contracted syphilis. Treatments were ar- 
ranged, but their domestic trouble started up 
again, because Mrs. L, realizing his condi- 
tion, refused to have him share the same 
room with her. He finally threatened to 
leave again and made several attempts to get 
away. Court action was necessary and he 
was sent to the House of Correction for four 
months, where treatments were given to him. 

Two visits were made to Mr. L at the 
House of Correction. On the first visit, he 
accused his wife of being the cause of all 
their trouble and was irritable and unreason- 
able. On the second visit, the worker found 
him much improved physically. He was 
firm in regard to his future plans, thought a 
good deal about his life, and was anxious to 
talk things over with Mrs. L. 


Se was a young Polish woman, attrac- 


This experience was very hard for both 
Mr. and Mrs. L. Mrs. L became more con- 
siderate, cleaner, and neater in her own ap- 
pearance. She was anxious to try again, 
and on the day of his release the home 
looked most attractive. A large bouquet of 
flowers was on the table and a chicken din- 
ner awaited Mr. L. 

Four years have passed, and the family 
seems quite happy. 


I felt that knowledge of the background 
of both Mr. and Mrs. L would help me bet- 
ter to really understand the situation, to 
know of the things which were so closely 
knitted into their present life. The family 
was friendly toward me and so I visited them 
with this purpose in mind. I explained to 
them that their stories would help other 
American social workers to understand the 
problems of their foreign clients and they 
both were interested and only too willing to 
give the desired information. I had Miss 
Richmond’s questionnaire on the immigrant 
family with me and of course added other 
headings which I thought of some impor- 
tance. Both Mr. and Mrs. L had to give 


. this information in Polish, as they speak 


little English. I was fortunate to be able to 
get this without an interpreter, but I do not 
think that getting such information through 
an interpreter is a handicap. I spent two 
hours in the afternoon with Mrs. L and two 
hours in the evening with Mr. L. On both 
occasions no one else was in the room. 


Mrs. L comes from the small village 
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Tuczilowo, which is about two miles from 
the town Grajam. She says that the village 
is beautiful. It is lowland and a wide river 
flows through the village, which is sur- 
rounded by meadows and fields and, at some 
distance, by thick woods. Her parents 
owned a small wooden house and about 
thirty acres of land. The house was located 
near the river, which she said contained a 
great variety of fish, which she learned to 
distinguish. The house had three large 
rooms, one of which was used for only spe- 
cial occasions. This room contained four 
straight chairs and a table, which was 
covered with a colored table-cloth, a nice 
lamp and a carpet, and a bed which was 
made up high with feather-beds. The 
kitchen was swept very often and sawdust 
thrown over it, but it was very seldom 
scrubbed. 

Their meals were always good and sub- 
stantial, especially in the summer time, when 
their work was much heavier. They con- 
sisted mostly of dumplings and milk, a great 
deal of rye bread, tomato soups, and meats, 
including bacon. 

Mrs. L’s father worked on their farm with 
her mother. He had no other trade. How- 
ever, he left the farm mostly in the care of 
her mother, as he was lazy. They were a 
subject race, under the Russian rule. They 
stood well in the community, although her 
father was well known as a lazy man. Her 
mother’s father was a prosperous farmer, 
and he and her mother kept them independ- 
ent. Mrs. L’s father liked other women. 
He was shiftless, but so far as she knows he 
never drank much to speak of. He was good 
looking and vain and liked to dress well. He 
deserted several times, but her mother never 
spoke about him to the children, nor com- 
plained, because she was ashamed of it. The 
children seldom received harsh treatment in 
the home. When the father was there he 
was indifferent. Their grandfather was 
very kind and their mother, although she was 
very good, was strict. Mrs. L remarked 
here that her mother was very “ ignorant of 


the world,” always working hard and never 
complaining. 

The family went to town on Sunday in 
order to attend church. The priest would 
visit the village sometimes, and this was 
always looked upon as a great occasion and 
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everyone would get busy cleaning and dust- 
ing. Sometimes he would call in the village 
and get from each family one girl to help 
him with the crops, for which the girls would 
get no pay. This was a part of the payment 
to the priest from the community. The 
people in their village were all Roman Catho- 
lic and Polish, and all opposed to the Rus- 
sian Government. A Polish teacher had to 
assemble his pupils in one of the homes, 
Tuition was a ruble and a half. The Rus- 
sian Government was always very reluctant 
to allow Polish teachers in these villages and 
they had to get licenses to teach. Her 
mother found it very difficult to pay this 
amount, and so the children stayed away, 
except for a few months. Mrs. L learned 
from her mother to sew and embroider. 

When Mrs. L was ten years of age she 
started to go out to earn money. She would 
pasture cows and geese and drive wagons, 
which she did not consider hard work until, 
in later years, she did housework for wealthy 
farmers. Mrs. L likes the old country better 
than her present way of living. She objects 
to the crowded neighborhood and the lack 
of trees and grass. She said that after sup- 
per, in Poland, they would gather in front 
of the house, someone would play the violin 
or accordion and the young people would 
dance. She said it was always jolly in the 
village. Sometimes they would just sit on a 
bench in front of the house and “ gaze at the 
stars and enjoy the fragrant air.” On Sun- 
days they would go to dances. She 
would have preferred to die in ignorance 
than to come to this country, although she 
admits that she can have a great many things 
here which she could not have before in 
Poland. When Mrs. L was twelve years old 
her father left them again and went to 
America. He managed to sell some live- 
stock and used this money for transporta- 
tion. For four and a half years they did not 
hear from him, but they knew from other 
people that he was living a gay life. They 
had to mortgage their farm and the grand- 
father assumed all responsibility. 

While working in a machine shop in 
America Mrs. L’s father met with an acct- 
dent and was badly burned. He received a 
large sum for compensation and with this 
money he returned to Poland. His wife at 
first resented his coming back, because of 
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his condition, but she took him back for the 
sake of the money. He cleared the farm of 
the mortgage, put up new barns and stables, 
and told Mrs. L and her sister that they 
should go to America, where they would not 
have to work on farms, but in shops. He 
thought them very attractive and told them 
they could marry rich men here. He gave 
them money for transportation and both 
came here to an aunt, Mrs. Pierkowski. 


When Mrs. L arrived she started to work 
in tailor shops and had worked for only one 
year when she married Mr. L. Mrs. L 
never attended night school here; in fact, 
she is quite contented with the little English 
she has picked up, and they have always 
lived in a Polish community, have their own 
Polish papers, Polish churches and Polish 
amusements. However, she does not feel 
unhappy about the idea of being in the 
United States ; in fact she hardly ever thinks 
of her old home in the rush of the day. She 
would never return to Europe, because she 
feels that in America the women have some 
protection and she is too uncertain about her 
husband. 


Mr. L is of medium height but appears 
very strong. He is neat in appearance and 
well dressed. He was born in Czernowo, a 
small village near the town of Stuczyn— 
lowland and surrounded with heavy woods. 
His parents owned a large farm. (He was 
not quite certain about its size, but thinks 
there was more than 500 acres.) They had 
four pairs of oxen, 16 horses, 10 to 15 cows, 
and chickens and pigs. Their house was a two 
story brick building, with plenty of space. 
Three of the rooms were very well fur- 
nished and the others were plainer, but 
everywhere was great order and cleanliness. 
His mother did the weaving of her rugs her- 
self. The house was surrounded by a gar- 
den, where they had fruit, vegetables and 
flowers growing. They always had enough 
food and they had food stored, such as but- 
ter, eggs, flour, potatoes, other vegetables, 
fruits and pork. In the winter time the men 
dug a large hole where they kept ice for the 
summer. The father came from a small 
neighboring town, where he worked in the 
postoffice. They were all very well edu- 
cated. One of the brothers was a lawyer. 
The mother came from a farm. Her father 


owned 24 pairs of oxen.. After she married 
Mr. L’s father they bought the farm where 
the family lived. Two years after the 
mother’s death, in 1914, the father sold this 
farm, which had deteriorated considerably, 
as he paid little attention to it and “ squan- 
dered his money.” He never did much work 
around the farm for they employed about 15 
people on an average. 

The family was in good standing in the 
community. Their mother was the head of 
the house and she was the one who punished 
the children, and who saw to it that they got 
a good education. Mr. L received a great 
many beatings because he misbehaved. They 
were faithful to their church and each Sun- 
day walked two miles to town to attend. 


The village consists gf about 15 houses. 
A few of the people were Slovakians. There 
was a bakery there and the men who worked 
there were Turks, and a few people were 
Russian. The Poles did not like the Rus- 
sian Government, who made them a subject 
race. The Russian Government allowed a 
Polish teacher to teach in the school; half a 
day was given to the Russian language. The 
Polish people had to raise money for the 
teacher’s salary, which was $300 per year, 
and also supply him with food, fuel, etc. 
Several neighboring villages supported one 
teacher. 

Mr. L had three sisters and two brothers. 
All of them attended school, but Mr. L had 
the least education, because he did not like 
to spend his time in school. He preferred to 
drive the oxen into the fields and to do other 
farm work. When he was 14 years old he 
worked as hard as any hired man on their 
farm. Mr. L stated that he did not change 
in this respect: Here in the United States he 
never took advantage of any school, but was 
willing to work day and night. People in 
the village told him that he was a fool for 
working for nothing, and that their friends 
and relatives made a great deal of money in 
the United States. He asked his parents to 
let him come here and told them he would 
get a good education here and then be able 
to marry a wealthy girl. His parents 


thought that in America he might be able to 
carry out this plan, and gave him several 
hundred rubles for expenses. He arrived 
here not knowing anyone and came directly 
to Chicago. 


He lived around recklessly, 
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without making any effort to look for work 
or learn English, until his money gave out. 
He then went to an agent, who sent him to 
Wisconsin to work in a tunnel shovelling 
dirt. He worked very hard and changed 
jobs frequently. He wanted to save money 
during the first year so that he could return 
to Poland, for he was terribly disillusioned, 
but wages were small, and he gradually gave 
up the idea of saving the money and return- 
ing. He worked for plumbers and in 
freight houses and in foundries. He always 
lived among Poles. Since he married he 


‘lives in the Polish community, built around 


several large Polish churches. 

Mr. L says he likes the old country bet- 
ter. He was only 17 when he left and his 
impression of his home and village is only 
good. He thinks that their home there was 
an example of cleanliness and the village of 
all beauty; that the community spirit was 
very free and jolly and that no poor neigh- 
bor had to go without food and clothing. 
Mr. L played the accordion and during the 
winter they had dances in a hall which the 
farmers used as a gathering place. He 
would come home in the morning and his 
mother would beat him, as she thought him 
too young to go to’ these dances. In the 
summer time they had gay festivals in the 
woods, after their working hours. 

Mr. L says that he is not interested in the 
politics of the United States, because, point- 
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ing to the neighbors across the alley: “ My 
neighbors know less than I do; how can | 
talk politics to them—most of them drink 
moonshine.” (Mr. L himself never drinks.) 
He does not want to go back to Poland, as 
there is nothing to go back to. He wrote to 
his father once, while in a desperate mood, 
that if he had not squandered away the farm, 
they would all have been saved much worry 
and misery. His father was angry at this 
and never wrote to Mr. L again. The 
father lives with one of his daughters, who 
is married to a high Government official. 
Two sisters disappeared during the war. 
The last they knew of them is that they 
were among the refugees from the village 
going into Russia, during the German inva- 
sion. The other brother is a horse dealer, 
His mother died when she was fifty-two, but 
he does not know the cause. 


Now I can understand Mrs. L’s unassert- 
iveness, her hard struggle to live up to his 
standards. In education they are about 
equal, but Mr. L had a much more favor- 
able environment. Mr. L had a fine capable 
mother and probably compares his wife with 
her constantly. He was only seventeen when 
he left Poland, and all his impressions of his 
home and country were those of an inex- 
perienced youth, who knew practically 
nothing of the realities of life. 





GOALS IN SOCIAL WORK' 


LAWSON PURDY 
Secretary, New York Charity Organization Society 


ROM time to time we social workers 
KF should reconsider our ultimate goal, 

consider the conditions of the past 
and the present, and, in the light of the 
changes such a review may show, discover 
the direction of the road society is traveling 
and decide whether that road seems to lead 
toward the goal we are bound to seek. 

It is true that all should be well fed, well 
clad, well housed; that the span of life 
should be lengthened; that all should be 
literate. These material ends we ought to 
seek, but they are not the ultimate goal. We 


* Given at the New York City Conference of 
Charities and Correction, May 19, 1925. 


must be watchful that in striving for these 
temporal blessings we are not led into some 
attractive byway that stops short and must 
be retraced with painful steps. 

For a good many years the statement has 
been accepted that social work by voluntary 
societies should be conducted with intent to 
make their task unnecessary. If that state- 
ment means that we should work for such 
changes in economic conditions that there 
shall be no more involuntary poverty and no 
more crime, then the statement is true; but 
if it means that we should aim to bring about 
a condition in which all social work shall be 
carried on by the state, we are seeking to 
exchange a burden that is light for one that 
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will be too grievous to be borne. The mere 
cost to the state in money is not most to be 
feared. There are other and greater dan- 
gers—and the chief of these is to get some- 
thing for nothing. We are all of us as weak 
as water when it comes to accepting free 
tickets for anything from a source that 
seems impersonal and never failing: Wit- 
ness the British dole which was inaugurated 
under conditions so dreadful as to warrant 
desperate measures. It doubtless saved 
many from starvation, and helped to main- 
tain public order; but now, though the 
present condition is universally deplored, no 
one seems to know how to end it. 


While the dangers to recipients are greater 
than to those from whom money is extracted, 
the difficulties of obtaining large revenue 
usually lead to efforts to devise taxes so indi- 
rect that those who pay will be ignorant of 
the amount of their contribution, or to im- 
pose them upon a small number who cannot 
make their protests effective. To get much 
money from the tariff or internal excises, 
the tax must be imposed on articles of uni- 
versal consumption and bears much more 
heavily on the poor than on the rich. In- 
heritance taxes have many advantages, but 
there is today a very riot of excess and in- 
equality. On a few shares of stock, worth 
less than $2,000, of a small estate now being 
settled, the federal government and in addi- 
tion no less than four states levy taxes. The 
cost of the proceedings exceeds the taxes. 
In another state a man intended to leave the 
major part of his large estate to his two 
sons. He made several bequests and left the 
residue to the sons. Before the taxes were 
paid there was $1,600,000 for each son, but 
taxes took the entire amount and left the 
sons in debt to the government. 

Since the consolidation of the City of 
New York, the population has increased 
about 75 per cent while the budget has in- 
creased from $93,000,000 to $399,000,000, 
or about 327 per cent. The value of the 
dollar has changed and the city is richer 
actually as well as nominally, but the per 
capita charge today is greater in proportion 
to real wealth. In 1899, charities, correc- 


tion, and health demanded about 27 per cent 

of the budget, and by 1922, 40 per cent. 
For the current year we are spending for 

the unfortunate and dependent (which in- 


cludes hospitals, charitable institutions, child 
welfare, and so forth) $24,400,000, ex- 
clusive of interest. In round figures, this is 
three times what we spent in 1899. 


Very likely we could spend much more 
money to advantage, but in the interest of 
the beneficiaries of this great sum it be- 
hooves us to consider whether we are helping 
them to the fullest degree to prepare for 
self-support or whether in any degree we 
are sapping their strength of character and 
preparing them for a life of dependency. 
The natural tendency in the expenditure of 
public funds is to provide mechanical tests 
for that expenditure in order to avoid the 
danger of discrimination, favoritism, and 
possible corruption. Any conceivable me- 
chanical tests, however, lead toward the evils 
of the dole. The ideal way to help people 
financially is to extend that help as nearly as 
possible in the way it would be extended by 
a wise and kindly neighbor who had the 
financial ability. It may be exceedingly dif- 
ficult for any public authority to approxi- 
mate the attitude of the kindly neighbor, but 
we should not delude ourselves by measuring 
the value of the service rendered by the 
amount of money spent. Sometimes the 
value of service rendered is inversely in pro- 
portion to the amount of money spent. 

There has been a tendency of late to avoid 
the use of the word “ charity ” in connection 
with public and private expenditures for 
social welfare. Let us be careful that we do 
not make our service less charitable when we 
drop the word. Charity sums up all the 
virtues of service. The service must be wise 
and understanding and designed to fit the 
need of the particular person. Charitable 
services cannot be rendered wholesale. No 
two families are alike and no two children 
are alike. A good many people think it is 
charitable to hand out food and clothes and 
money for rent to whoever asks for it. We 
have much to do to show these kindly souls 
that it is not kind to treat people like cattle. 
We know that every child must be studied, 
that some children have intellects of high 
order and, perhaps, weak bodies, and that 
other children have strong bodies and weak 
minds. The weak minded child may be 
trained to be a successful citizen if the train- 
ing begins when he is young and is carried 
on by the right people. The weak bodies 
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may be strengthened. More important still, 
while bodies and minds are dealt with as they 
should be, character can be developed. What 
is true of the children is true of their 
mothers and of their fathers. No one is fit 
for service to individual men and women and 
children who has not been trained for that 
service. Underlying all our effort must be 
the desire to serve each one according to his 
needs. 

We are developing health services on a 
large scale—rendered by both public and 
private agencies. Wonderful facilities are 
afforded to the rich who can pay liberally and 
to the very poor who can pay nothing. We 
have neglected the great number of people 
in between who want to pay their way. By 
neglecting these we undoubtedly are increas- 
ing the number of persons who could and 
should pay the cost of service but have not 
the chance to pay and so get served for 
nothing. That is bad for them and it is hard 
on those who will not accept such service for 
nothing. This is one of the penalties for the 
admirable and extra-special knowledge of 
medical and surgical specialists. To what 
degree in our health work are we doing two 
things—seeking to afford the opportunity 
for people to get the best service at reason- 
able rates, and training people to seek such 
services ? 

Twenty-six years ago we spent in the City 
of New York $13,400,000 on education, and 
a little less than $2,000,000 for recreation, 
parks, libraries, museums, and so forth. For 
substantially the same purposes we are 
spending this year $95,000,000. 

When our public school system was 
started it was thought desirable to give free 
education to all children for long enough to 
teach them to read, write, and cipher. There 
are some communities in the United States 
where that ideal is not yet achieved. Here 
the norm is supposed to be about ten years 
of education, from the age of six to the age 
of sixteen, with a good deal of pressure 
exerted to carry the child through high 
school at about the age of eighteen. Besides 
this, we have a free college that carries the 
child to twenty-two years of age, and now 
there is a movement on foot to provide free 
university education which presumably 
would mean twenty-five years of age. In 
addition, it seems to have been proved that 
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in many cases it is desirable for children to 
go to kindergarten, and there are public 
kindergartens, free, that take the child at 
five years of age. Still more recently, as the 
result of experiments in day nurseries, it js 
proposed that there shall be day nurseries 
not only for children whose mothers must 
be out of the home to work, but for children 
who can be trained in the nursery in better 
habits than they can acquire at home. The 
appropriate age for the child to start its pre- 
school training is supposed to be two. 


Are we to assume that it is desirable that 
all children shall be trained and educated at 
public expense from the age of two to the 
age of twenty-five? It is highly probable 
that kindergarten training for many children 
is desirable, that nursery training often 
changes peevish, fretful, ill-mannered babies 
into healthy and docile babies. There is 
many a young man and many a young 
woman who will profit by university training 
and who will return to the community more 
than the university training’s cost. We must 
ask ourselves, however, at least two ques- 
tions about this. Is it wholesome for the 
state to take money by force from one set of 
people and spend it on educating the children 
of another set of people, for so long a period 
as from two years of age to twenty-five? 


Shall the state control ail education? 
Educators see grave dangers in the over- 
standardization of education. They see the 
hope of the improvement of education in 
free experiment. The degree to which 
parents should be absolved from the care of 
their children raises many issues. The re- 
sult of absolving parents from their respon- 
sibilities is to thrust upon the state an enor- 
mous responsibility for the character and 
development of children from infancy to 
maturity. The greater the responsibility 
thrust upon the state, the more danger there 
is that the state may wish to assume respon- 
sibility for all children (witness the unfor- 
tunate attempt of a majority of the voters of 
Oregon to force all children from eight to 
sixteen years of age into the publicly sup- 
ported schools). The development of educa- 
tion during the last twenty-five years in the 
City of New York demands very serious 
consideration as to its tendencies and fur- 
ther development. 


We have lengthened somewhat the span of 
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human life, chiefly by saving the lives of 
infants; we have increased the years of edu- 
cation; we have fed some of the hungry and 
clothed some of the naked and healed some 
of the sick; we have improved shelter for 
many. This is all good, but it is not an end. 

If this life were all there is, mere bodily 
and mental satisfactions would not be the 
sum of achievement for man. For most of 
us this life means but a brief period of self- 
development. The services of devoted men 
and women can be of incalculable value, but 
they cannot relieve any human soul of his 


own responsibility. They cannot go to 
school for him. We cannot attempt safely 
to be a special providence for anyone. We 
must not lessen the will of any man. There 
is no royal road. Men must try and try 
again. They must suffer the consequences 
of their own mistakes and learn by their 
own failures and their own successes. 

Whatever may be our faith concerning 
God and man, we can all accept as our ulti- 
mate goal the clearing away of all obstacles 
to the fullest development of body, mind, 
and soul for time and for eternity. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


OADS To Sociat Peace: E. A. Ross. Univer- 

sity of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, 
1924, 133 pp. 

This excellent littlke book comprises the Weil 
Lectures on American citizenship and there is 
much said in limited space. Professor Ross aims 
“not only to set forth the unformulated principles 
by which Americans are even now avoiding or 
damping internal conflicts, but aiso to arrive at 
fresh principles from a review of American ex- 
perience and from an examination of the factors 
which enter into conflict-breeding situations.” 

This is a very high aim and we are not sure 
that Professor Ross fuily realizes it. But he has 
declared himself for peace in no unmistakable 
terms and has thereby presented an example worthy 
of emulation. Fruitful suggestions are offered for 
the “avoidance of sectionalism,” “the quenching 
of sectarian strife,” “the promotion of peace 
among nationalities,” “the mitigation of class 
struggle,” “the allaying of the town-country con- 
flict”—the chief sources of danger at the same 
time being indicated. 

His usual optimism is apparent in the statement 
that “we can have among ourselves either peace 
or strife” if we take thought. “If . . . we 
set up peace as a shining goal, if we bestow upon 
it as much anxious thought as we do upon national 
defense, if we make as many sacrifices for it as 
we make for military preparedness,” devastating 
conflicts need not occur. 

And herein is again emphasized the newer truth 
of these later days, namely, that peace has to be 
made and maintained. War, or conflict, is not 
made but drifted into. No intelligence or will 
power is required to produce it. It is therefore 
negative, running down hill. Making peace is 
going up hill, producing a new thing, creating 
what would not otherwise exist. This point can- 
not be made too clear nor circulated too far afield. 


We are all indebted to Professor Ross for stating 
it again and in his own inimitable way. 
F. E. LuMiey 
The Ohio State University 


ERSONALITY anp Soctat ApDJUSTMENT: 
Ernest R. Groves. Longmans, Green and Com- 
pany, New York, 296 pp. Third impression. 

WHoLesoME CuiLpHOoop: Ernest R. Groves and 
Gladys Hoagland Groves. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, Boston and New York, 178 pp. 

Popularizing a subject, so inter-related with 
other developing sciences as is mental hygiene, is 
an art that usually eludes most of those who dabble 
in it. In Personality and Social Adjustment, Pro- 
fessor Groves attempts a synthetic presentation of 
data drawn from such varied fields as anthropology, 
folk-lore, endocrinology, psychoanalysis, behavior- 
ism, psychiatry, and the psychology not only of 
the laboratory but of the speculative sociologist, 
and uses this as a background for a painstaking 
discussion of the instincts, habits, and personality 
mechanisms which determine human _ behavior. 
This material is supplemented with anecdotes and 
case histories that establish its application to the 
everyday life of the average person. Since the 
writer is chiefly interested in making his book 
appeal to parents and teachers, a special and valu- 
able emphasis is placed on the relevance of mental 
hygiene to child-training. 

My chief quarrel with Professor Groves is that 
he has done a bad job very well. He is con- 
scientious, restrained and comprehensive. He seems 
sound. In fact the unsuspicious reader might finish 
the book with a satisfactory sense of having at 
last a reasonable version of all that has been going 
on in the field. The writer did not intend to give 
a final form to any of the theories he handles and 
casually admits certain points of contention, but 
his textbook style and method betray his modest 


purpose. He has been eclectic. Without com- 








mitting himself entirely to any hypothesis, he 
selects hither and yon, patches his selections to- 
gether and turns out a composite full of false 
conciliations. To compromise among the psycho- 
analysts, the behaviorists and the social psycholo- 
gists, he blurs the edge of definitions to a misleading 
degree and falls into all sorts of inaccuracies. His 
exposition of the instincts is a hodge podge of 
McDougall, Freud, and Watson, whose incompati- 
bilities are smoothed by eliminating much that is 
vital from the antagonistic hypotheses of each. He 
gives definitions of such terms as “complex” 
calculated to fix the reader in his colloquial misuse 
of words he is entitled to understand. All this 
work of piecing and fitting is done behind the 
scenes with sufficient craftsmanship to conceal the 
process. There is no question of the honesty of 
Professor Groves’s intention. He attempted a 
delicate and hazardous task, was unwilling to forego 
the use of any concepts that might be valuable in 
their own way, and dovetailed so cleverly as to 
damage the identity of his original materials. 

If Professor Groves were not so thorough, if 
he were not so obviously consulting sources, his 
glossing over facts awkward to handle popularly 
might not be seriously deceptive. As it is, it 
would be preferable among embarrassments for 
the reader not to understand the conflicts between 
the different schools than not to understand that 
there are conflicts. He comes forth from his ex- 
perience with Personality and Social Adjustment 
comfortably but falsely oriented, his interest in the 
fascinating diverse developments in the psycho- 
logical-social fields unintelligently allayed. 

Aside from its presentation of theory, the book 
has a core of commonsense discussion of some im- 
portant phases of behavior. How good this is 
does not appear until one meets it in its essence 
in Professor Groves’s more recent collaboration 
with his wife, Wholesome Childhood. This is 
merely an informal manual describing the mental 
and emotional development of the average child 
from birth through adolescence and offering sug- 
gestions of disarming simplicity for handling the 
successive minor problems that confront intelligent 
parents. The book avoids the current psychological 
jargon, is concerned only with the normal child 
in the normal, comfortable home, and does not 
attempt a comprehensive discussion of all the situa- 
tions in which even such a child might be involved. 
Yet the urassuming treatment of its subject gives 
it a value for anyone interested in the ultimate 
applications of psychology to the interpretation and 
guidance of human beings because implicit in its 
style, its method, and its attitude is that rare objec- 
tive understanding of individual potentialities which 
is often abstractly preached but seldom communi- 
cated. Here insight is the informing spirit, not 
scientific and strange but natural and reassuring, 
an incentive to calm facing of the innumerable 
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unexpected contretemps that occur in the life of 
any child. The child’s growth is revealed from the 
inside, the bewildering multiplicity of his problems 
emphasized, his susceptibility to the emotional re. 
actions of others convincingly stressed, his need 
for direct contact with experience and the right 
to exercise his own initiative and judgment ex. 
plained, and the uses of that “controlled freedom” 
which is prerequisite to wholesome development 
illustrated in concrete instances more telling than 
argument. The book is persuasive, unpedantic, and 
so unconscious a demonstration of the methods it 
describes that it should be a source of stimulation 
for all and sundry whether their interest is ip 
children or adults, with the normal or abnormal, 
or simply in the general field of mental hygiene, 
Grace F. Marcus 


CONFERENCE OF CHILD Stupy Association 

A conference on parents and children, to which 
teachers will be asked to contribute, will be held 
at the Hotel Waldorf, New York City, October 
26-28, 1925, under the auspices of the Child Study 
Association of America, Inc., formerly the Fed- 
eration for Child Study. Not only the difficulties 
and problems of parents, but the family as it 
exists today, the community surrounding the 
family, leisure and how to teach children its use 
and other topics will be discussed. Day-dreams 
and personality traits of children will come in 
for consideration. 


DIRECTORY CHANGES 


Connecticut—New Haven: H. J. Mahew, secre- 
tary. 
InpDIANA—Whiting: Miss A. Harriet Keith, secre- 
tary. 
Iowa—Des Moines: name changed to Family 
Social Service. 
Mason City: address changed to Com- 
mercial Bank Bldg. 
Micu1cAn—Battle Creek: H. A. Waldkoenig, sec- 
retary. 
MinneEsota—Duluth: Orville Robertson, secretary. 
Minneapolis: Joanna C. Colcord, sec- 
retary. 


New Jersey—Orange: Miss Harriet Lee Johnson, 
secretary; address changed to 439 
Main Street. 
Red Bank: dropped from directory 
and from membership in_ the 
American Association for Organ- 
izing Family Social Work. 

New Yorx—New York: 

Brooklyn: address of A. I. C. P. 
changed to 401 State Street. 
Long Island City: address changed 

to Crescent Bidg., Crescent Street 
and Bridge Plaza, South. 

Oneonta: Mrs. Hazel Foster Brady, 
secretary. 

Norta Carotina—Greensboro: Board of Welfare, 
222 E. Market Street, Walter E. Young, 
secretary; member of the American Asso- 
ciation for Organizing Family Social Work. 

















